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Presidential Address” 


By B. S. PaGe, M.A., Librarian, The Brotherton Library, University of Leeds 


M0vED by the challenge of this important 

occasion, I have tried in recent months to 
find the answer to a question which, I had per- 
suaded myself, was both urgent and relevant. I 
have not found the answer, I am afraid, but I am 
bold enough to think that you may nevertheless 
be interested in some of my hesitant approaches. 
I flatter myself that perhaps the question is too 
complex for a single enquirer and needs the big 
guns of operational research. That it ought to be 
answerable I have little doubt. The question is 
this: what is a librarian? I do not mean, of course, 
that there is any difficulty in recognizing indivi- 
dual librarians, but what is the essence of libra- 
rianship, the Platonic idea of a librarian? You 
will remember that in Plato’s dialogue, Meno, 
Socrates says (trans. Jowett): ““Suppose I asked 
of you, What is the nature of the bee? and you 
answered that there are many different kinds of 
bees and I replied: But are there many different 
kinds of bees because they differ gua bees; or, not 
differing gua bees, are they distinguished from one 
another by something else, some quality such as 
beauty or size, or some other such attribute? 
How would you answer me?—I should answer 
that bees do not differ from one another gua bees. 
—aAnd if I went on to say: That is what I desire 
to know, Meno; tell me what is the quality in 
which they do not differ, but are all alike; you 
would presumably be able to answer?’ And 
Meno says, “I should’. Now supposing J were 
asked what is the quality by which librarians do 
not differ but are all alike, what answer should 
I give? 

I could give a dictionary definition. The follow- 
ing is not from a dictionary, but from what ought 
in this context to be more authoritative and more 
revealing; it is from the report of a careful investi- 
gation into the librarian’s “‘rdle et formation’ — 
the part he plays and how he becomes fitted for it 
—published by the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations in 1935: “The 
word ‘librarian’ signifies one whose profession it 
is to busy himself with a library, that is to say, 
with a collection of books situated in one place, 
classified in a certain order and put at the disposi- 
tion of a public more or less extensive.” As a 
verbal definition this no doubt has its uses, but it 


clearly conveys nothing of the inwardness of the 
librarian’s job. 

[ turn to an article which appeared in the 
Library Quarterly for 1951: “In the 1850s’’, we 
are told, “the librarian became increasingly 
aware of his scholarly responsibilities. He thought 
less of the janitorial and custodial duties of his 
office and more of the intellectual and literary. In 
short, he discovered himself as a bookman.” 
There followed, according to this article, a period 
in which he began to pay close attention to 
manipulative operations—became a technician as 
well as a bookman—and a further period dating 
from the 1920s in which he became “socially 
minded’’. Now in thinking of librarianship we are 
all apt to have in mind a particular group of 
librarians in a particular country within a restric- 
ted period of time, but the extract which I have 
just quoted does seem to show rather markedly 
the dangers of premature generalization. Is it 
nothing that Leibniz and Panizzi were librarians? 
However impressive were the contributions to 
librarianship of nineteenth-century American lib- 
rarians, it is not, of course, an American inven- 
tion and it is older than the nineteenth century; 
it is almost as old as literature itself, and literature 
owes it a debt of incalculable magnitude: the 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamum established 
the canon of Greek literature and indirectly 
secured the survival of its masterpieces, the 
Benedictine monasteries bridged the dark ages 
when the ancient learning might otherwise have 
perished, and the modern library not only pre- 
serves the best that is known and thought but 
often makes its publication possible. 

Let us then extend our view a little from the 
nineteenth century to the eighteenth. We are 
already in a different world. The Abbé Cotton des 
Houssayes was appointed librarian of the 
Sorbonne in 1776, and in course of time (some 
four years later) gave an address of thanks in 
Latin, from which I offer you the following 
extract in English: ‘““Your librarian should be a 
learned and profound theologian; but to this 
qualification which I would call fundamental 
must be added a wide literary erudition, an exact 
and precise knowledge of all the arts and all the 
sciences, a great facility of expression, and finally 


* Delivered on Tuesday, 13th September, 1960 in the Spa Grand Hall, Scarborough. 
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that exquisite courtesy which will win him the 
affection of his visitors just as his merits will 
assure him of their esteem.”” Now you may 
suppose that this is a piéce d’occasion and not 
therefore to be taken too seriously. On the 
contrary it seems to me to contain much wisdom; 
the author goes on to urge, for instance, that “‘the 
guardian of a literary repository should above all 
avoid the pernicious attitude which would result 
in his being, like the dragon in the fable, jealous 
of the treasures entrusted to his care and lead to 
his withholding from the eyes of the public the 
riches which had been assembled for the sole 
purpose of being put at the public’s disposal”. He 
remarks also on the advantages to be gained from 
the scientific and methodical arrangement of a 
library. In short, he knew what he was about, and 
when he talks about the qualifications of a 
librarian, I think he is worth listening to for his 
own sake and also as representing a valuable 
tradition. Theology no longer holds the central 
place it did either at the Sorbonne or in other 
universities, and it would no doubt be too much 
nowadays to expect every librarian, even every 
university librarian, to be a profound theologian, 
but a lively interest in the progress of the arts and 
sciences, the ability to interpret a library's 
resources (and this is surely what eloquence ought 
to mean for a librarian), and an unfailing courtesy 
towards readers—the Abbé Cotton recommends 
that we should always thank them for visiting the 
library—these are still accounted virtues in our 
profession. 

It would be possible and useful to pursue this 
line of analysing what has been said about 
librarianship by librarians and others, but I 
propose now to suggest another approach. I want 
to consider the actual practice of librarians, and 
here, since the subject is large and my own 
knowledge is limited, I shall inevitably succumb 
to the narrowness of view which I have deplored 
in principle. I shall be referring to librarianship as 
I see it practised in modern English universities of 
the twentieth century, but I shall at any rate be 
conscious that what I am describing will be simply 
one part of the material of which any comprehen- 
sive, any philosophical survey of librarianship 
would expect to make use. I could say in my 
defence—and I think I should be roughly justi- 
fied—that my remarks would apply also with 
some modifications (and these perhaps hardly 
essential) to other kinds of university and research 
libraries, including those departments of public 
libraries which make large-scale provision for 
literary and scientific research: but in taking this 
line I should already be generalizing, and so [ will 
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deliberately confine myself to what I know from 
experience and will refer specifically to university 
librarians and their work, using the term “‘libra- 
rian’’ to mean not only the chief librarian but also 
the professional members of his staff. I shall 
leave out work with students, not because I consi- 
der it unimportant: on the contrary, the claims of 
research being so insistent, it is all the more 
necessary to make entirely sure that the require- 
ments of students are adequately met: but I spoke 
of this three years ago at the Harrogate confer- 
ence, and fortunately there has been a good deal 
of interest shown recently in undergraduates’ use 
of the library. Time is short, and I shall confine 
myself to the research side of a university library. 
Research does in fact determine the extent and 
very largely the character of the collections, and it 
greatly influences every aspect of the work of a 
university librarian. Within this limitation the 
librarian’s clients are the scholars and scientists of 
the university, ranging from men of great experi- 
ence and of international standing, leaders in their 
several fields, to the postgraduate apprentice in 
research. Two circumstances should be borne in 
mind: first, the librarian and his readers are 
members of the same university community, with 
all that this implies in nearness, constancy, 
familiarity: and secondly, the reader regards the 
library less an an amenity than as a necessity; his 
use of it is reguiar and professional, not casual or 
recreational; normally his work cannot go on 
without it, and how the library operates—or 
rather how it operates for him—makes an 
immense difference to his peace of mind and 
perhaps his hopes for the future. The note of 
urgency is as unmistakable as it is justifiable, and 
the librarian’s responsibility is correspondingly 
great. 

This is the cadre in which the university 
librarian’s work is done. In collection-building he 
is partly meeting, partly anticipating the needs of 
scholars. The subject-field may be extremely wide 
—from, let us say, Arabic to Zoology—and yet 
his readers are working at depth each in his own 
specialty. Scholarship is international so that all 
civilized countries and their languages are laid 
under contribution. Demand exceeds supply in 
all libraries, even the best; and in the libraries 
which I have chiefly in view selection proceeds 
under the stern mandate of making the most of 
very limited resources. Buying therefore must be 
largely related to specific interests which have to 
be known and understood by the library staff. At 
the same time important works must be acquired 
for future needs, and special collections and also 
special emphases in general collections must be 
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closely watched. The university librarian is, of 
course, surrounded by experts in the teaching 
departments, and this is not only a great asset in 
principle, but the experts are often keen biblio- 
graphers immensely interested in the library and 
prepared to bring all their knowledge and experi- 
ence to bear on the development of the sections 
devoted to their specialties. The librarian must, 
however, be thoroughly equipped to make the 
most of this co-operation, and in a large library 
at all events collection-building requires not only 
all the care and skill and knowledge but also the 
most complete single-mindedness and concentra- 
tion which can be summoned to it. A university 
library is being assembled for generations of 
scholars; neglect and incompetence will not easily 
be retrieved. The quality of the library develop- 
ment can do much to make or mar the future 
welfare and importance of the university. 

It is surely then no exaggeration or immodesty 
to say that the building of collections for research 
is an extraordinarily responsible and intricate 
operation. But, as we know, this is only one 
aspect of the librarian’s work. Without cata- 
loguing and classification the resources of a 
library of any size are virtually immobilized, and 
yet cataloguing and classification are apt to be 
regarded by the university reader as at best a 
mystique evolved by librarians for their own 
satisfaction and bearing little relation to his own 
problems, at worst an iron curtain which a mis- 
guided professionalism has interposed between 
the librarian and the reader. It is clearly possible 
to answer that if the reader devoted to a study of 
the library arrangements the time and attention 
which he would normally give to reading one 
short learned paper, almost all his difficulties in 
using the library would disappear. Almost all, 
because it would be disingenuous to deny that 
our cataloguing has its pedantries, and it is good 
therefore to know that cataloguing principles are 
now being radically discussed by an international 
committee. It is understood that this committee is 
giving special attention to the reader’s point of 
view in using a Catalogue, and this salutary and by 
no means axiomatic approach deserves the warm- 
est support. The great stumbling-block however 
is classification, together with subject-cataloguing 
where it exists. University readers, as I have 
already reminded you, are experts in their several 
fields, and have considered or at least dogmatic 
views on the relationships of their subject-matter. 
Clearly a library classification which conflicts with 
these views is liable to irritate and confuse. It is of 
course obvious that different experts looking at 
the same collection of books will often form 
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different conclusions about its proper classifica- 
tion, and the possibility of giving any general 
satisfaction may at times look extremely remote. 
This can be discouraging. I have gathered that 
even in the United States there is some movement 
away from relative classification, a slight hanker- 
ing after the inert simplicity of the closed stack or 
of fixed press-marks. I find it hard to imagine 
that any enterprising reader who has enjoyed the 
freedom and adventure of an open collection even 
moderately well classified can ever be content 
with a mere delivery service. The insights and 
inspirations which come from wandering among 
the shelves are not lightly to be abandoned. Here 
again, I would suggest, the responsibility of the 
librarian is very great. The degree and quality of 
the productive use of a library depend so much 
on his knowledge and imagination: knowledge 
goes without' saying, and if “‘imagination”’ seems 
a wayward term, I mean by it in this connection 
the sympathetic insight which envisages the 
purposeful reader of each book and knows what 
he will look for in it and how it will link up with 
other books which he uses. There is much discus- 
sion of classification schemes, and of course their 
relevance and adaptability do make a difference, 
but schemes are surely instruments for the good 
classifier to use with the object of bringing the right 
book to the right reader, and this, especially 
perhaps in a general research library and not 
least in a university library by reason of conditions 
which I have mentioned, is a skill of great value 
and no ordinary difficulty. 

Let us imagine ourselves to have reached the 
stage at which the librarian, for my present 
purpose the university librarian, has bought all 
the right books, catalogued them so that the 
reader always finds his complete entry at the first 
attempt, arranged them on the shelves so that not 
only is every book where each enquirer would 
hope to find it but the arrangement itself is so 
luminous, so suggestive as to be a constant 
inspiration to the researcher as he casts his eye 
from shelf to shelf (we need not doubt that this 
state of affairs is at least theoretically possible 
even without a lavish profusion of cross-references 
and an equally lavish multiplication of copies); 
yet even so the librarian’s work would not be 
finished. No pre-arranged system can be supple 
enough to be certain of providing for the particu- 
lar human situation, and there are readers, many 
readers, whose instinct is to distrust and rebel 
against systems as such. They may know what 
they want, without being able or willing to 
translate their wants into terms of library 
methodology. Techniques after all are a means to 
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an end, and though indispensable, not to be 
flaunted. An American writer discussing librarian- 
ship has observed that we do not sit down to a 
meal in order to manipulate knives and forks, and 
we may readily concede that knives and forks do 
not make an absorbing subject of conversation, 
except among connoisseurs. The university 
librarian, like other librarians, must be prepared 
to meet readers on their own ground, and to 
speak their language. If he can do this, he will 
gain his richest reward. His readers will discuss 
with him their aims and problems, will avail 
themselves of his special expertise, and a real 
community of interest will result. It seems to me 
inevitable that in an age of specialization this 
community is more easily achieved if the librarian 
himself is a specialist in some subject field. Not all 
librarians, | am aware, would accept this, and one 
can readily sympathize with their desire to retain a 
proper breadth of culture. The librarian should 
certainly remain alive to the general progress of 
knowledge and imaginative literature, but the 
research librarian at all events must specialize if 
he is even to be able to communicate with his 
reader at any but a superficial level: moreover, to 
understand the methods of research he needs the 
experience of research, and research entails 
specialization. A German classical scholar of the 
last century said very truly: “Encyclopaedic 
knowledge will never inspire the scholar; enthu- 
siasm comes from specializing.’’ The principle has 
long been accepted in the university libraries of 
central Europe, and I was interested to see that 
Sir Frank Francis, in his recent presidential 
address to Aslib, looked favourably on the idea 
of a system of subject departments staffed by 
specialists as a means of promoting the fullest 
use of great national libraries. I note also that 
Dr. Savage in his book on Special librarianship as 
long ago as 1939 said with reference to public 
libraries: ““The general practitioner has a place in 
our organization, but in the cities, if the public is 
to be well served, the specialist is the librarian of 
the future, and ought to be the librarian of the 
present.” 

Such a brief outline is my conception of the 
essential work of a university librarian in a 
modern English university at the present time. I 
have excluded a good deal—pure administration 
on the one hand, and special competencies on the 
other, even such vitally important ones as work 
on rare books and manuscripts. I have confined 
myself to what every professional librarian in a 
university might be expected to do in the course 
of his everyday duties. He might, of course, be 
mainly occupied either with book-selection or 
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with cataloguing and classification or with con- 
sultative work with readers, but he would pre- 
sumably be able to do all three, and there is much 
to be said in favour of his doing all three concur- 
rently. Certainly all three are integral parts of his 
work, and therefore integral parts of the nature of 
librarianship as practised at least in this type of 
library. A picture thus emerges of an activity 
which combines professional techniques, special- 
ized knowledge, and a personal relationship with 
the research reader. I am not now primarily 
concerned with evaluation, but I have ventured to 
say not once but several times that the work of the 
librarian, as I described it, did appear to be both 
responsible and difficult. I do not feel that these 
were lapses into subjectivity or an ill-concealed 
attempt at self-congratulation: the most dispas- 
sionate study of librarianship cannot justifiably 
detach it from its social reference, and the quali- 
ties of mind and character for which librarianship 
calls are so entirely relevant to its essential nature 
that without them it cannot in the fullest sense 
exist. It is, as librarians know, an exacting, though 
exciting, profession, and any account which 
makes it seem easy or dull stands self-condemned. 
I now come to my third and last approach to 
the essence of librarianship, and this is through 
the living example of eminent librarians. Here our 
material is regrettably meagre, and it is reassuring 
to know that the Association is planning to fill 
this serious gap by publishing biographies of 
distinguished librarians. My example will be a 
university librarian, partly owing to the bias of 
which I have already warned you, partly because 
a good biography in this case exists, but chiefly 
because everyone recognizes his great eminence. 
Seventy-eight years ago Henry Bradshaw held 
this Presidential office. He had entered the 
Cambridge University Library as principal assist- 
ant in 1857, and resigned within two years. He had 
hoped to do bibliographical research, but found 
himself immersed in routine. Shortly afterwards 
he secured a new appointment to a supernumerary 
post at a nominal salary—a post which quite 
simply gave him the run of the library and other- 
wise left him free. In ten years he came to know 
the books and manuscripts of the library as they 
had not been known before, and the problems of 
form and provenance to which they gave rise he 
pursued wherever they led him, to the Bodleian 
Library, to the British Museum, to Paris and 
Vienna, Prague and Copenhagen. He discovered 
manuscripts which had been forgotten and 
planned new critical editions. His magnum opus 
was to be an edition of Chaucer. In 1867 he 
succeeded to the post of University Librarian, and 
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the remainder of his career is a strenuous and 
undeviating record of work done to help other 
scholars, English and foreign. In his Presidential 
address to this Association he said: “A librarian is 
one who earns his living by attending to the wants 
of those for whose use the library under his charge 
exists, his primary duty being in the widest 
possible sense of the phrase to save the time of 
those who seek his services.’’ His Chaucer material 
he now placed at the disposal of a distinguished 
German scholar. His reception at Cambridge of 
the great historian, Theodor Mommsen, was long 
remembered: he writes in a letter that he is 
“attending every two minutes to old Professor 
Mommsen . . . He has completely won my heart, 
and it is good as a month’s holiday to see his 
method of working.’” Mommsen in turn said that 
he wished he could have had a shorthand writer 
for half an hour to take down the information 
which Bradshaw gave him with such complete 
selflessness. 

By such examples of lives devoted to our pro- 
fession we can, as I am sure you would agree, 
learn much about what librarianship is. It is true, 
of course, that times have changed: libraries have 
grown enormously in size, readers have multi- 
plied, new subjects have proliferated, the old ones 
have been divided up, the specialist, as I have 
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ilready reminded you, is everywhere in command. 
Bradshaw would have found all this strange and 
not entirely congenial, and it is doubtful whether 
he would have looked with unmixed favour on 
our solutions of the problems of organization 
which the new conditions have brought about: 
nevertheless his ideals must remain to inspire not 
only the university librarian but all librarians 
today—the ideals of personal acquaintance with 
books, personal help to readers, unselfish devo- 
tion to the advancement of knowledge. These are 
of permanent validity, and any consideration of 
librarianship which ignored them would be 
obviously and painfully inadequate. 

To sum up briefly: I have given instances 
(instances only), first of theories of librarianship, 
then of the practice, and finally of the living 
exponent. These are my three approaches, and to 
be successful they should be extended to all 
periods, all types of library, and as many as 
possible of our representative men. The question 
of what constitutes the essence of librarianship is 
after all not an idle one nor academic in the 
pejorative sense: it deserves our thought and 
effort, for to answer it must be to gain a truer and 
more complete knowledge of that bond of 
tradition and common purpose which unites us 
in this profession and in this Association. 





State Scholarships for Mature Students,}1961 


Arrangements for the award of State Scholarships for 
Mature Students will be continued in 1961 and up to 30 
will be offered as in previous years. 

The purpose of the Scholarships is to provide oppor- 
tunities for university education to men and women over 
25 years of age who were unable to take a university 
course at the normal age, but have pursued some form of 
continued study since leaving school and appear specially 
likely to derive benefit from a period of residence at a 
university pursuing an honours degree course as mature 
students. 

The Scholarships are primarily designed for men and 
women normally resident in England or Wales who intend 
to follow university honours degree courses in liberal 
studies of the kind normally pursued in classes conducted 
by responsible bodies, rather than for those wishing to 
pursue studies of a technical or vocational character. 

Full particulars of the conditions of entry for these 
Scholarships and of their financial value, together with 
instructions for the submission of applications, are 
contained in Form I.U.M., (1961). Copies of this form 
are obtainable from The Secretary, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, (Awards Branch), 13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.1. Final date for applications: 
16th November, 1960. 


Public Libraries and Adult Education 


As so many public libraries sponsor adult education 
activities, the National Institute of Adult Education 
would be pleased to receive programmes and/or other 
information about lectures, concerts or other extension 
activities, in order to help keep their archive up-to-date. 
The address is: The Library, The National Institute of 
Adult Education, 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 


THE BIBLIOTHECK 


The Bibliotheck, which is issued by the Scottish Group 
of the University and Research Section of the Library 
Association, has just commenced its third volume. It is 
a journal of bibliographical notes embodying original 
material based on manuscripts or printed books of 
Scottish interest or association. The latest issue (Vol. 3, 
no. 1) contains articles on “Cupid and the bees: an 
emblem in the Stirling Maxwell Collection” and on the 
“Aberdeen University Library special collections’. The 
annual subscription (for a volume of 2 numbers) is 15s. 
(12s. for personal copies purchased by members of library 
staffs). All orders and communications should be 
addressed to: R. Donaldson, The Editor, The Bibliotheck, 
The Library, The University, Glasgow, W.2. 
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The Library Association Prize 
Essay 
Librarianship—One World 


By J. M. Martin, Mobile Librarian, West Riding County Library 


HE history of man is also the history of his 

increasing awareness of his personal rights. 
Magna Charta established the right to a fair trial 
in 1215. In 1689 the Bill of Rights established the 
right of the individual in this country to choose 
his own government. The French National 
Assembly in 1789 adopted the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man as the basis of their constitution. 
The constitution of the United States incorpora- 
ted a declaration of rights. President Jefferson 
tells us what these rights are: life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; the freedom of religion, of 
the press, and of the person. 

International recognition of these inalienable 
rights came with the adoption, in 1946, of the 
United Nations Charter. Article | declares that 
all men are endowed with certain fundamental 
rights which are to be preserved by all nations. 
These fundamental rights had already been 
outlined by President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress on January 6th, 1941, when he 
looked forward to a world founded upon four 
essential freedoms. 


“The first is freedom of speech and expression—every- 
where in the world. The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 
The third is freedom from want . . . everywhere in the 
world. The fourth is freedom from fear . . . anywhere in 
the world.” 


To these four should be added a fifth—the 
freedom of access to knowledge for all men— 
everywhere in the world. On this freedom hangs 
the only hope for one world of librarianship, for 
implicit in the fifth freedom is the ideal, librarian- 
ship—one world. 

The realization of this ideal would bind all 
library activity within a common purpose for the 
benefit of all men, disregarding their geographic 
location. This common purpose could be the faith 
of all librarians and the philosophy of the whole 
of librarianship. 

Librarians throughout the world would ap- 
proach similar problems in similar ways, for their 
training would be on a similar pattern to all other 
librarians. Through the increased interchange of 


ideas and methods made possible by the mutual 
recognition of qualifications by the different pro- 
fessional bodies throughout the world, organiza- 
tion and method could be greatly standardized to 
the benefit of all. And from this we might achieve 
the most important aim of providing a free and 
equal standard of service wherever it was needed. 

To achieve the ideal of one world of librarian- 
ship would entail a giant’s stride in co-operation 
between the various nations, libraries and 
librarians of the world. But before even this step 
could be taken, it would be necessary for each 
country to improve the standard of its service so 
that it could compare with the service given by 
the best, for one country cannot be expected to 
subsidize the service of another which is less 
efficient, and co-operation is easier between part- 
ners of equal strength. Of course, in Great 
Britain, hopes . . an improved service are in the 
possibility that legislation may result from the 
findings of the Roberts committee. It is not likely 
that all the recommendations will be acceptable 
to the House without amendment. Even if they 
were, the Roberts’ report is still only a compro- 
mise and while it would remove many anomalies, 
it leaves much to be desired. 

The service which would evolve from wholesale 
legislation would still not be sufficiently attractive 
to encourage librarians from other countries to 
work here, and that is what is needed, a greater 
mobility of professional staff. Our graduate col- 
leagues from the United States would miss the 
esteem afforded to a graduate profession in their 
own country, although the American qualification 
may not be so much better than the British quali- 
fication as one might expect. Indeed, Mr. Roy 
Stokes in his article, “In our present differences”, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, June, 1960, writes: 


“I would venture the opinion that a Fellow of the 
Library Association who has obtained either his Asso- 
ciateship or his Fellowship through attendance at a 
British library school, is virtually the professional equiva- 
lent of a graduate of a North American library school. I 
would not however, be prepared to make the same 
assumption of a candidate who has not attended library 
school at all.”” 
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This being said, the British professional quali- 
fication still remains to be recognized abroad, and 
it will, unfortunately, need more than Mr. Stokes’ 
persuasive advocacy to achieve this. The quality 
of new entrants to the profession must be 
improved, and the examination syllabus rational- 
ized, “ . . . keeping one eye firmly fixed on the 
desire to create the one world of librarianship.”’ 
— ibid. 

Perhaps the greatest barrier blocking the 
realization of this ideal has been built by the 
librarians themselves: the fact that so many 
librarians have different conceptions of the pur- 
pose of librarianship, and the fact that many 
librarians have no ideas on the subject at all. In 
this country, some public libraries provide infor- 
mation in any form which is convenient, whilst 
others concern themselves only with books. A 
few public libraries discriminate in favour of 
quality, whilst others discriminate in favour of 
quantity and high issue returns. In different 
countries the picture is likely to be different; for 
example, in Western Germany the function of the 
library service is primarily educational. These 
differences must be removed by the adoption of a 
common purpose which should be a basic philo- 
sophy of librarianship, applicable throughout the 
world. 

National and political barriers to the free 
exchange of knowledge are difficult to break down 
for they are the contrivances of politicians and 
diplomats who, in a free society, should be work- 
ing for the benefit of the people they represent. It 
is difficult to judge their actions against a back- 
ground of contemporary events, although it is 
difficult not to suspect them, considering that 
history has proved that they are fallible, often 
stupid and occasionally dishonest. There is the 
example of the antipathy which exists between 
the Eastern and Western blocks which would 
make almost impossible the interchange of certain 
knowledge, ideas and personnel. It may be argued 
against this, that the basic materials of librarian- 
ship are innocuous enough, but this is not so. 
Books, knowledge and ideas have proved in his- 
tory that their contents can be as potently explo- 
sive as nuclear bombs. Revolutions have started 
because of ideas. Men have died because they 
knew too much. Tyrants have acknowledged 
their respect of books by banning and burning. 

Unfortunately there is little comfort to be 
derived from the fact that in recent years national 
and political boundaries have been showing signs 
of weakening, as for example between the coun- 
tries of the O.E.E.C. and in the tendency for 
countries to gravitate towards one of the two 
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great spheres of influence. This kind of break- 

»wn is not of the right type nor is it sufficient. 
Che ultimate ideal of one world of librarianship 
is only possible when the individual has become 
a citizen of the world without affiliations. 

In the past librarians have sought to bring 
about the ideal by conferences, international 
agreements, and cultural exchanges, with varying 
degrees of success. A limited amount of material 
does flow between countries of the world. 
Librarians from abroad visit Britain, and British 
librarians visit other countries. There was the 
partial success of the joint committee on cata- 
loguing rules. But whatever the achievements of 
the past, the fact remains that there is still no 
equal standard of service within the countries of 
the world, and there is still no equal standard of 
service between the countries, and this must be 
one of the most important aims. 

Indeed, the aim must be that librarianship 
becomes united in one firm belief. Only from one 
common creed can librarianship ever hope to 
build a library service of the future. The new 
belief should be that man has five fundamental 
freedoms, the fifth: the right of access to the whole 
store of human knowledge which exists for the 
benefit of all mankind. No man has the right to 
withhold knowledge which can benefit his fellow- 
men, but there exists an indefinable line between 
knowledge which benefits and knowledge which 
harms. The politician would argue that his 
machinations must be kept secret, for revealing 
them might strengthen the hand of an adversary 
in another land. This argument, in spite of its 
apparent reasonableness, has given humanity a 
history of war and bloodshed, as it is ever likely 
to do whilst it is founded on suspicion, fear, and 
hatred. No, all librarians must acknowledge that 
there exists this fifth right, and work towards its 
realization which will bring about a united world 
of librarianship. 

Librarians in this country should think deeply 
about its implications. They should discuss it and 
argue about it, but having argued they should 
come to accept. With their acceptance, the fifth 
freedom should be incorporated into our charter 
as the end towards which all librarianship is 
aimed. The library schools should teach it to the 
new generation of librarians, but more, they 
should teach the method of teaching others, for 
all the peoples of the world should come to know 
that this is their right. 

Such a policy would inevitably make a librarian 
more than a keeper of books. He would become a 
propagandist for human justice, an individual, 
politically and internationally aware, but in his 
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work he will still only provide material and not 
make decisions between the relative values of 
different ideologies. He will have a difficult task, 
placed as he is between producers and users of 
knowledge, but no more difficult a task that it 
should now be if he had already accepted his 
obligations to society. 

This is all very well, but only 25 per cent of the 
population in this country use the library service, 
and a high proportion of those read only matter 
of doubtful literary value. Whilst this is true, it is 
also true that human rights are lost only by 
disuse, and it would be the librarians’ job to make 
sure that these fundamental rights were not lost by 
influencing people to exercise it. 

People are influenced every day of the week to 
buy things which they do not need, and to prefer 
one brand of goods to another, although there 
may be little or no difference in contents. The 
librarian can learn much from commercial adver- 
tizing, and while the service has precious little to 
spend on advertizing, it could organize its 


resources more effectively. 

A body of popular opinion must be encouraged 
so that even politicans find it in their own 
interest to protect the fifth right. This is the only 
way to a united world of librarianship: by 
building a united librarianship within a country, 
armed with a moral weapon, and backed by 


popular support. 

On the surface this plan appears too simple to 
have many far reaching effects, but it is in its 
simplicity that its power lies. There is nothing 
more simple than starting at the beginning, 
building the foundations on a common belief. It 
is only by so doing that any movement can hope 
to succeed. It is a new attitude of mind which 
needs to be built, a united attitude from which it 
is possible to move forward. 

The result of a unified librarianship, united by 
a common belief in a fifth freedom, would be in 
the attitude of the librarian. He would begin to 
think internationally and not parochially, realiz- 
ing that he was providing a service for the benefit 
of all mankind, not just for a chance collection of 
people in a particular locality. The librarian 
would be providing information, and he would 
not discriminate between particular physical 
forms of presentation merely because they were 
not printed or bound between boards. 

He would, however, discriminate against 
material which did not inform and which was of 
little literary merit: light literature which com- 
mands a large reading public because of its 
pretty morality where the detective always gets 
his man on the last page, where the nurse always 
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marries the doctor, in fact literature with stereo- 
typed plots and inevitably happy endings. This 
type of literature may increase the statistics which 
may please the local councillors, but it is at the 
cost of the public receiving the wrong impression 
of the purpose of a public library service. 

Once the purpose of librarianship is established 
amongst librarians, then will be the time to bring 
pressure on the legislation. Librarianship will be 
on a moral platform defending the rights of man. 
Such a movement might well expect support from 
the intelligentsia and from men of vision who can 
recognize the powerful instrument for good which 
library service could be. 

With a sound philosophy based on a world 
wide objective, librarianship could at last truly 
justify its claim to professional status. In that it 
provided the individual with the means to defend 
his basic rights, it could claim equal status with 
the three traditional professions. For as the 
American writer, Hamilton Wright Mabie, said: 
“Real freedom comes from the mastery through 
knowledge of historic conditions and race 
character which makes possible a free and 
intelligent use of experience for the purpose of 
progress.” 

Such a profession might expect to attract a 
higher standard of entrant—entrants fired with a 
vocation and a spirit of adventure, capable of 
seeing their work in broad perspective and in 
relation to world events. Such librarians would 
have the stature of giants in the communities. Not 
only would they be at the cultural hub, but they 
would also be the leading world citizens of their 
communities, making possible a new understand- 
ing by providing the means of discovering what is 
true. 

Such librarians would have the ability to select 
the reliable from the unreliable without allowing 
personal biases to influence them. However 
difficult this task may be, it is one of the prime 
duties of librarianship, for a librarian is respon- 
sible for the quality and reliability of his stock. 
Because it is so easy to allow personal preferences 
to creep into selection of materials, men of the 
highest integrity are needed. A librarian needs to 
be inspired by an ideal and must inspire confi- 
dence in his ability. He needs to be possessed by a 
sense of urgency in his work, and he needs the 
ability which can build a service which passes 
information from one point to another in a short 
space of time. Naturally such a library service will 
need financial support, but surely this would more 
easily be justified by a library service which had as 
its objective a fifth right of man. 

The whole world has a need for the services of 
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librarianship and also for a movement which is 
aimed at establishing this fifth right. The four 
fundamental rights have been recognized by 
many countries in the world, and yet freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of the 
person, and especially freedom from fear have not 
been enough to solve the problems of a sick 
world. In spite of their incorporation into the 
charter of the United Nations, the sword has not 
been beaten into a ploughshare, rather it has 
been beaten into inter-continental ballistic 
missiles and nuclear warheads. Whether or not 
this regrettable trend in world events could be 
reversed, stemmed, or even slowed down by the 
free dissemination of knowledge, is a matter for 
conjecture. However, it is true that fear is often 
engendered by ignorance, and one world of 
librarianship could do much to remove fear by 
providing knowledge. 

There are innumerable barriers, some seem 
insurmountable, to the librarians of the world 
uniting to provide the people of the world with 
information. Many will think that the barriers 
are too great for the librarian to break them down. 
Perhaps this will prove to be true, but with a 
world tottering on the brink of destruction, there 
is very little to lose and a whole world to gain. 

Librarianship would benefit by having a single 
well-defined purpose and it would gain in respect. 
The world would benefit because for the first time 
man could avail himself of a weapon which could 
safeguard his other rights. The world could, in 
fact, be a better place because of librarianship. 


University and Research Section 
Nominations for the honorary officers and members of 
the committee of the Section, which should be signed by 
two members of the Section, and countersigned by the 
nominee, should reach the Honorary Secretary, Mr. R. O. 
MacKenna, at The Library, The University, Glasgow, 
W.2, not later than 31st October, 1960. 


For Disposal 
Notes and queries, 12th series, vols. 11-12, 1922-23; 
13th series, vol. 1, 1923; vols. 150-161, 1926-1931. Bound 
in black cloth, good condition. Apply to Librarian, 
Public Library, Church Road, Hove, 3. 


Wanted 

Copy of 1957 L.A. Conference Proceedings. Postage 
and, if necessary, any extra charge would be paid. Reply 
to Librarian, City Library, Hereford. 

Following issues of L.A.R. urgently required: Jan. and 
July, 1953; Jan. and July, 1954; Feb., 1955; Feb., 1957; 
Aug., 1959. Reply to Librarian, University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lumpur, Pantai Valley, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 

Brown’s Subject Classification, third edition, 1939. 
30s. offered for good copies.—Borough Librarian, 
Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 
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Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. Each is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a strong trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 


Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
Telephone HOLborn 4343 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are available at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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Portuguese for the Public Library 


Aids to Selection and Acquisition 


By G. H. Green, B.A., Librarian, The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils 


RTUGAL and Great Britain are associated 
in alliances dating from the fourteenth century 
and it is a pleasure to include a guide to printed 
matter on the rich and varied culture of our oldest 
ally, in this series of national bibliographies. The 
year 1960 is particularly appropriate for this pur- 
pose, as Portugal and her friends abroad are this 
year paying homage to the memory of the world- 
famous son of an English mother: O Infante Dom 
Henrique (4th March, 1394—13th November, 
1460), better known in the English-speaking 
world as Prince Henry the Navigator, one of the 
supreme motivators of the great age of discovery 
which transformed the medieval world into the 
modern. 

Availability. Many of the best (and not very 
numerous) books in English on Portuguese 
culture are out of print, but it is well worth the 
trouble and expense of finding the masterly 
studies of Aubrey Bell and Edgar Prestage, or 
the classic works of R. H. Major and Walter 
Crum Watson. Portuguese books are available 
through the usual antiquarian and university 
booksellers. The International Book Club (Grant 
and Cutler) in London, and Rosenthal in Oxford, 
both have many years’ experience in co-operating 
with the numerous and excellent publishers and 
booksellers of Portugal. Portuguese newspapers 
are received in Britain with very little delay. 

Libraries. Among other public libraries, 
Kettering, Poplar, Ealing and Margate cover 
Portugal. The Luso-Brazilian Council Library (2 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1.) has a very 
complete collection and most of its stock may be 
borrowed freely upon presentation of a suitable 
introduction. 

Bibliographies. The National Library in Lisbon 
publishes the monthly Boletim de Bibliografia 
Portuguesa and the Society of Publishers and 
Booksellers, Livros de Portugal, also monthly 

Also note: 


Gulbenkian Foundation. Boletim Internacional de 
Bibliografia Luso-Brasileira. Lisbon. Quarterly. 

Silva Innocéacio Francisco da, and Brito Aranha 
Gomes de Brito. Diccionario Bibliographico Portu- 
guez. 22 vols. Modern reprints to 1923, plus | vol. 

“‘Aditamentos” por Martinho da Fonseca. 1927. Lisbon 
and Coimbra. 


Tovar, Conde de. Catélogo dos manuscritos portugueses 
ou relativos a Portugal existentes no Museu 
Britanico. Lisbon. 1932. 


The list following has, on the one hand, books 
in English, in order to show the steady and 
cultivated interest this country’s travellers and 
scholars have always had in Portugal. It is roun- 
ded off by works in the Portuguese language, so 
as to encourage more English-speaking people to 
learn and enjoy using it. There are books here to 
suit all ages and tastes. 


{A similar list on “Italian for the Public Library” 
appeared in the Recorp for January, 1957, and one on 
Spanish in October, 1955.] 


GENERAL WORKS 


Bell, Aubrey F. G. Portugal of the Portuguese. London. 
1915. 
A classic. 

Bottineau, Y. Portugal. Trans. by E. Earnshaw Smith. 
London. 1957. 
Well illustrated. 

Brass, D. The land and people of Portugal. London. 1960. 
For school use. 

Campbell, Roy. Portugal. London, 1957. 

Crawfurd, Oswald. Round the calendar in Portugal. 

London, 1890. 

Old, but good. 

Gallop, R. Portugal: a book of folk-ways. Cambridge, 
1936 


sketches and unusual 


Illustrated with brilliant 
photographs. 

Grande Enciclopédia portuguesa e brasileira. 39 vols. 
Lisbon, 194~ (Continuing). 


Livermore, H. V., and Entwhistle, W. J. editors. Portugal 
and Brazil: an introduction. Oxford, 1953. 
A wide range of cultural aspects. 

Oliveira Martins, J. P. de. A history of Iberian civiliza- 
tion. Trans. by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 19... 

Salter, C. Introducing Portugal. London, 1956. 

Saraiva, Antonio José. Historia da Cultura em Portugal, 
vols. I and II (1950-1955). 

Stanislawski, D. The individuality of Portugal. Edin- 
burgh, 1959. 
Human and economic geography. 

Trend, J. B. Portugal. London, 1957. 

Young, George. Portugal old and young. Oxford, 1917. 
A little dated, but good. 


LINGUISTICS 


Joseph. Grammar of the Portuguese language. 
London, 1928. 
Very detailed. 
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Figueiredo, Candido de. Dicionario da lingua Portuguesa. 
2 vols. Lisbon, 1949. 

—— Gramiatica sintética da Lingua Portuguesa. Lisbon, 
1948. 

Huber, Dr. Joseph. Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch. 
Heidelberg, 1933. 


Lapa, Rodrigues. Estilistica da lingua Portuguesa. Lisbon , 


1950[ 7}. 

Morais Silva, Anténio de. Grande diciondrio de lingua 
Portuguesa. /2 vols. Editorial Confluéncia. Lisbon, 
1948. 

Nunes, Dr. José Joaquim. Compéndio de gramiatica 
histérica portuguesa. Lisbon, 1951. 

Pestana, Sebastido. O Acordo ortografico Luso-Brasileiro 
de 10 de Agosto de 1945. Lisbon, 1948. 

Seguier, Jayme de. Ed. Dicionario pratico illustrado. 

Novo dicionario encyclopédico luso-brasileiro. 

Pérto, 1947. 

With gazetteer of events and places, and biographies. 

Lewis L. English-Portuguese comprehensive 

technical dictionary. New York and London, 1953. 

500,000 English and Portuguese technical terms. 

Silva Neto, Serifim da. Historia da lingua portuguesa. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1952. 

Taylor, James L. A Portuguese-English Dictionary. J vol. 
Stanford University Press, Harrap. London, 1959 

Teixeira de Oliveira, M. M. Dicionario moderno por- 
tugués-Inglés. Lisbon, c.1950. 

Vasconcelos, José Leite de. Licdes de filologia portuguesa, 
rev. ed. Rio de Janeiro, 1959. 

Williams, E. B. From Latin to Portuguese: historical 
phonology and morphology of the Portuguese 
language. Philadelphia, 1938. 


Sell, 


ARTS AND RECREATION 
Armstrong, Lucile. Dances of Portugal. London, 1950. 


Coldéquio, Revista de Artes e Letras. Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion-Lisbon. Bi-monthly. 

Lacerda, Aario de, Mendonca, M. de, Chicé, M. 
Pamplona, F. de, and Perés, D. Historia da arte em 
Portugal. Vol. J. Pérto, 1942 (pub. 1947). Vol. I. 
Pérto, 1948. (pub. 1953). 

Lapa, Albino. Historia dos paineis de Nuno Goncalves. 
Lisbon, 1945. 

Celebrated paintings on wood of 15th century Portu- 
guese types. 

Portugal. Secretariado da Propaganda Nacional. Vida e 
arte de Povo Portugués. Lisbon, 1940. 

Portuguese Art, 800-1800. Royal Academy of Arts 
Winter Exhibition, 1955-56. Catalogue. London, 
1955. 

Queirés, José. Ceramica portuguesa. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1948. 

Santos, Reinaldo dos. A Escultura em Portugal. 2 vols. 
Lisbon, 1948. 

— — Nuno Gongalves. London, 1955. 

Simdes, J. M. dos Santos. Carreaux céramiques Hol- 
landais au Portugal et en Espagne. La Haye, 1959. 

—— Os azulejos do Paco de Vila Vicosa, 1945. 

—— Panneaux de Majolique au Portugal. Faenza, 1946. 

Watson, Walter Crum. Portuguese architecture. London. 
1908. 


LiTeRARY STUDIES 


Atkinson, William C. British contributions to Portuguese 
and Brazilian studies. Leadon, 1945. 

Bell, Aubrey F. G. Da poesia medieval portuguesa. 
Coimbra, 1932. 

—— Portuguese literature. Oxford, 1922. 

—— Studies in Portuguese literature. Oxford, 1914. 
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Bell, Aubrey F. G. The Oxford book of Portuguese 
verse, XIIth century-XXth century. New ed. edited 
by B. Vidigal. Oxford, 1952. 

—— Lyrics of Gil Vicente. Oxford, 1921. 

—— Ed. Four plays of Gil Vicente. Ed. from the editio 
princeps (1562), with trans. and notes by A. F. G. 
Bell. Cambridge, 1920. 

Bowra, C. M. From Virgil to Milton. London, 1945. 
Has a penetrating chapter concerning Camoes. 

Burton, Richard F. Camoens: his life and his Lusiads: a 
commentary. 2 vols. London, 1881. 

Camées, Luis de. Poems . . . of Luis de Camoens: with 
remarks on his life and writings, by Lord Viscount 
Strangford. London, 1803. 

—— The Lusiads of Camoens. Trans. into English by 
J. J. Aubertin. 2nd. ed. 2 vols. London, 1884. 

—— Os Lusiadas. (The Lusiads). Trans. by Richard F. 
Burton, London, 1808. 

—— The Lusiads of Luiz de Camées. Trans. by L. Bacon. 
New York, 1950. 

—— The Lusiads. Trans. by William C. Atkinson. 
Harmondsworth, Mddx., 1953. 

Campbell, Roy. Collected poems. (Vo/. 3, Translations). 
London, 1960. 

Castilho, Guilherme de. Os melhores contos Portugueses. 
Primeira série. Lisbon, 1940. Segunda série. Lisbon, 
1941[?]. 

Garnett, Richard. Dante, Petrarch, Camoens. CXXIV 
Sonnets. London, 1896. 

Garrett, Visc. de A. The Brother Luiz de Sousa. Trans. by 
E, Prestage. London, 1909. 

Paxeco, Fran. The intellectual relations between Portugal 
and Great Britain. Lisbon, 1937. 

Edgar. D. Francisco Manuel! de Melo. Coimbra, 
1933. 

—-— trans. The letters of a Portuguese nun (Marianna 
Alcoforado). London, 1893. 

Quental, Antero de. Sonnets and poems. Trans. by S. 
Griswold Morley. Berkeley, California, 1922. 

Queiroz, E¢a de. The City and the mountains. Trans. by 
R. Campbell. London. 1955. 

—— The relic. Trans. by A. F. G. Bell. London, 1954. 

Régio, José. As mais belas liricas portuguesas. Ja Série. 
Lisbon, 1942[?]. 

Sampaio, A. Forjaz de. Historia da literatura Portuguesa 
illustrada. 4 vols. Lisbon. n.d. 

Fine reproductions of title-pages, etc. 

Saraiva, A. J., and Lopes, O. Historia da literatura 
portuguesa. Pérto, 1956. 

Sena, Jorge. Liricas Portuguesas, 2a e 3a Série. Lisbon, 
1958. 

Torga, Migual. Farruico the blackbird and other stories 
from the Portuguese. Trans. by Denis Brass. 
London, 1950. 

Trend, J. B. Portuguese poems, 
Cambridge, 1954. 

Young, G. Portugal: an anthology, edited with English 
versions. Oxford, 1916. 

Younger, E. Heron’s neck. Adapted from . . . a trans. of 
Antero de Figueiredo’s novel “‘Dom Pedro and Dona 
Inés’’. London, 1954. 

A popular rendering of the tragic history. 


with translations. 


SoctaL BACKGROUND 
Croft, The Very Rev. Canon. Historical account of Lisbon 
College . . . with a register compiled by Joseph 
Gillow. Barnet, 1902. 
Of uncertain value, but an interesting link. 
H. , and Charles F. S. De Winton. Survey 
of education in Portugal. London, 1942. 
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Pimentel, Alberto. Historia do culto de Nossa Senhora 
em Portugal. 

Portugal. Political Constitution. Political constitution of 
the Portuguese Republic. Colonial Act. With altera- 
tions contained in Law No. 1900 of 21 May, 1935. 
Lisbon, 1937. 


SpectaL Topics 


Allen, H. W. Good wine from Portugal. London, 1957. 

Croft-Cooke, R. Port. London, 1957. 

Girao, A. de Amorim. Geografia de Portugal. Pérto, 1958. 

Godinho, A. M. Geografia econémica Portuguesa (Notas 
para um curso). 2 vols. Lisbon, 1950. 

Godinho, V. M. Prix et monnaies au Portugal, 1750-1850. 
Avant-propos de Lucien Febvre. Paris, 1955. 

Sampaio, G. Flora Portuguesa 2a. ed. dirigida por 
Américo Pires de Lima. Pérto, 1946. 

Sellers, C. Oporto, old and new: historical record of the 
port wine trade. London, 1899. 


TRAVEL AND Descriptive FicTion 


Bridge, Ann, and Lowndes, Susan. The selective traveller 
in Portugal. 2nd edition. London, 1958. 

Dervenn, C. The Azores. London, 1956. 

Hopkinson, Tom. Mist in the Tagus. London, 1946. 

Kelly, Marie Noéle. This delicious land; Portugal 


London, 1956. 
Leslie, Davies Stuart. The devil boat. London, 1956. 
Sitwell, S. Portugal and Madeira. London, 1954. 
Villiers, Alan. The guest of the schooner Argus. London, 
1951. 
Wyatt, H. The young traveller in Portugal. London, 1955. 


For school use. 

Younger, W. and E. Blue moon in Portugal. London, 
1956. 
Travels in unusual places. 


HIsTORY 


Alexander, B. editor. The journal of William Beckford in 
Portugal and Spain, 1787-1788. London, 1954. 
Atkinson, Wm. C. Spain and Portugal. Harmondsworth, 

1960. 

Beil, Aubrey F. G. Diogo do Couto. Oxford, 1924. 

—— Portuguese portraits. Oxford, 1917. 

——— Ferndo Lopes. Coimbra, 1931. 

—— Gaspar Corréa. Oxford, 1924. 

Carvalho, Maria Amalia Vaz de. Vida do Duque de 
Palmella. 3 vols. 1898. 

Cheke, Marcus. Dictator of Portugal: a life of the Mar- 
quis of Pombal. 1699-1782. London, 1938. 

Braganca-Cunha, V. de. Revolutionary Portugal, 1910-36. 
London, 1938. 

—— Eight centuries of Portuguese monarchy: a political 
study. London, 1911. 

Derrick, M. The Portugal of Salazar. London, 1938. 

Ferro, Anténio. Salazar: Portugal and her leader. London, 
1939. 

Gurwood, John. editor. The dispatches of Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, 1799-1818. London, 1837. 

Kendrick, T. D. The Lisbon earthquake. London, 1956. 

Lisbon. “Diario de Noticias.’ Great Britain, Portugal 
and Spain during the war: four leading articles from 
the Diario de Noticias,’’ Lisbon. London. n.d. 

Livermore, H. V. A history of Portugal. Cambridge, 1947. 
The best, in English. 

Lopes, F., and Zurara, G. E. de. The chronicles of 
Fernio Lopes and Gomes Eannes de Zurara. Trans. 
by Edgar Prestage. Watford, 1928. Extracts. 

Macaulay, Rose. They went to Portugal. London, 1936. 
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Mackay, Janet. Catherine of Braganza. London, 1937. 

Major, R. H. The life of Prince Henry of Portugal, sur- 
named The Navigator; and its results. London, 
1868. 

Nemésio, Vitorino. Exilados (1838-32). 

The liberal émigrés. 

Martins, J. P. de. The golden age of Prince 
Henry the Navigator. Trans. with add. and annota- 
tions, by Jas. Johnston Abraham and Wm. E. 
Reynolds. London, 1914. 

Pereira, Duarte Pacheco. Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis. Trans. 
and edit. by G. H. T. Kimble. London, 1937. 
(Hakluyt Society). 

Peres, Damido. editor. Histéria de Portugal. 7 vols. and 
index. Barcelos, 1928-1937. 

Prestage, E. Chapters in Anglo-Portuguese relations. 
Watford, 1935. 

—— The diplomatic relations of Portugal with France, 
England and Holland from 1640 to 1668. Watford, 
1925. 

—— The Portuguese pioneers. London, 1933. 

—— The royal power and the cortes in Portugal. 
Watford, 1927. 

Russell, P. E. Prince Henry the Navigator, in series 
Diamante. London, 1960. 

The Canning House Annual Lecture. A brilliant 
modern study. 

Sanceau, Elaine. Henry the Navigator. London, 1946. 

Southey, Robert. History of the Peninsular War. 3 vols 
London, 1823, 1827, 1832. 

—— Letters written during a short residence in Spain and 
Portugal, with some account of Spanish and Portu- 
guese poetry. Bristol, 1797. 

—— Journals. ed. Adolfo Cabral. Oxford, 1960. 
Including newly-discovered material. 

Walford, A. H. The British factory in Lisbon, and its 
closing stages ensuing upon the treaty of 1810. 
Lisbon, 1940. 

West, S. G. The new corporative state of Portugal: an 
inaugural lecture delivered at King’s College, Lon- 
don, the 15th Feb., 1937. London, 1937. 

Wordsworth, W. Tract on the Convention of Cintra. 
(Published 1809) with two letters of Wordsworth 
written in the year 1811, now republished. Introd. by 
A. V. Dicey. London, 1915. 


THE PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 


Angola Institute. Angola: Portuguese province in Africa, 
Angola, 1953. 

Axelson, E. South-East Africa, 1488-1530. London, 1940. 

Barros, Joao de. As Décadas da Asia. 
Current Sa da Costo edn. 

Benson, E. F. Ferdinand Magellan, London, 1929. 

Boxer, C. R. Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770. The 
Hague, 1948. 

—— Salvador da Sa and the struggle for Brazil and 
Angola, 1952. 

—— The tragic history of the sea (1582-1622). Cambridge, 
1959. 

Capello, H., and Ivens, R. From Benguella to the territory 
of Yacca. 2 vols. London, 1882. 

Collis, Maurice. The grand peregrination. London, 1949. 

—— The land of the great image. London, 1946. 

Duffy, J. Portuguese Africa. London, 1959. 
A comprehensive modern study. 

Jackson, M. V. European Powers and South-East Africa: 
a study of international relations of the South East 
coast of Africa, 1796-1856. London, 1942. 
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Jayne, K. G. Vasco da Gama and his successors, 1460- 
1580. London, 1910. 

Laszlo, A. E. Doctors, drums and dances. London, 
1956. 

Ley, Charles David, editor. Portuguese voyages, 1498- 
1663. London, 1947. 

Lyall, Archibald. Black and white make brown: an 
account of a journey to the Cape Verde Islands and 
Portuguese Guiana. London, 1938. 

Pinto, Fernio Mendes. Peregrinagam. Lisbon, 1614, and 
many later eds. 

Prestage, Edgar. Afonso de Albuquerque, Governor of 
India, his life, conquests, and administration. 
Watford, 1929. 

Rey, C. F. The romance of the Portuguese in Abyssinia. 
London, 1929. 

Sanceau, Elaine. Knight of the Renaissance; D. Jodo de 
Castro, soldier, sailor, scientist and Viceroy of India, 
1200-1548. London, 1949. 

—— Portugal in quest of Prester John, London, 1943. 

—— The amazing career of Alfonso de Albuquerque. 
1509-1515. London, 1936. 

Theal, G. McCall. The Portuguese in S. Africa, 1505- 
1795. London, 1927. 


LITERATURE IN PORTUGUESE, BY PeRIODS* 


16th Century 

Camées, Luis de. 1524-80. Os Lusiadas. 
see C. M. Bowra’s chapter in “‘From Virgil to 
Miiton’’. London, 1945. 

Vincente, Gil. c.1465-c.1536. ““Autos”’ etc. 
In the first place, the modern Sa da Costa editions are 
recommended. 


17th Century 

Lobo, Francisco Rodrigues. 1580-1622. Corte na aldeia. 
Lisbon, 1937. 

Melo, Fr. Manuel de. Cartas familiares. Lisbon (Sa da 
Costa), 195-. 

Viera, P. Anténio. 1608-87. Sermdes, etc., 1945. (Lisbon, 
1854-58). ed. Cidade and Sérgio, 1951-54. 


18th Century 

Bocage, Manuel Maria Barbosa du. 1755-1805. Sonetos 
completos. 
Various editions. 

Garcao, Correia. Obras Completas. (SA da Costa). 2 vols, 

Monteiro, Gomes. Bocage, esse desconhecido. Lisbon, 
1944. 

Verney, Luis Anténio. Verdadeiro método de estudar. 
5 vols. Lisbon (Sa da Costa), 1949-52. 


19th Century Romantics 

Garret, Joio Baptista da Silva Leitao, Visconde de 
Almeida, 1799-1854. Um auto de Gil Vicente, (1838). 

—— Frei Luis de Sousa. (1844). 

—— Viagens na minha terra (critical ed., Sa da Costa, 
1954). 

Herculano, Alexandre. Lendas e Narrativas. 


1875-1920 
Almeida, Valentim Fialho de, 1857-1912. O pais das uvas. 
Contos. 
Braga, Thedfilo. Ideias modernas na literatura portu- 
guesa. 
* Translations have mainly been listed in the section on 
Literary Studies, as they usually have a critical introduc- 
tion of value to new readers. 
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Branco, Camillo Castelo, 1825-90. Amor de perdicdo. 
(1862). 

- A queda de um anjo. 1953. 

Brandao, Raul. Os pescadores. 1923. 

Coelho, J. Prado. Teixeira de Pascoais, 
Coimbra, 1945. 

Coelho, Trindade. Os meus amores. 1928. 

Deus, Joao de, 1830-96. Campo de flores. 2 vv. (1896). 

“Diniz, Julio’, 1839-71. [Joaquim Guilherme Gomes 
Coelho]. As pupillas do Sr. Reitor. (1861) 

Uma familia inglesa (1868). 

Figueiredo, Antero de. D. Pedro e D. Inés. 

—— Doida de amor. 

Junqueiro, Abilio Manuel Guerra, 1850-1923. Os simples. 
Lisbon. 

—— A morte de D. Jodo. (1874). Lisbon. 

Mesquita, Marcellino. Peraltas e sécias. 

——— Sempre noiva. 

Nobre, Anténio, 1867-1900. S6. (1892). 

—— Cartas, 

Oliveira, Anténio Correa de, 1880- . Auto da cidade. 

Ortigio, J. Duarte Ramalho, 1836-1915. As farpas. (1871- 
87). Lisbon, 1944-49. 

—— Arte Portuguesa. 3 vols. Lisbon, 1943-47, 

Queiroz, José Maria de Ega de, 1846-1900. O primo 
Bazilio. (1878), and translated by Roy Campbell. 
London, #53. 

-A cidade e as serras (1901), and translated by 
Roy Campbell. London, 1953. 

—— Cartas de Inglaterra. 1951. 

Quental, Antero de. 1842-91. Sonetos. (1881). Coimbra. 
1922. 

Verde, Cesario. O Livro de Cesario Verde. Lisbon (1887). 


antologia. 


Modern Works—Critical 


Barreto, Moniz. Ensaios criticos (Livraria Bertrand). 
Lisbon, 1944. 
Simées Joio Gaspar. O Mistério da Poesia. 
-~— Novos Temas. 


Modern Works—Plays 


Cortez, Alfredo. Ta Mar. 

—— Baton. 

Rebello, Luis Francisco. O Dia Seguinte. 
Santareno, Bernardo. O Lugre. 

—— A Promessa. 


Modern Works—Novels 


Arcos, Joaquim Pago d’. Ana Paula. Lisbon, 1950. 

Castro, Ferreira de. Emigrantes, 1949. A Selva, etc. 

Luis, Agustina Bessa. A Sibila. 

Miguéis, Rodrigues. Pascoa Feliz. 1932. 

Namora, Fernando. Retalhos da vida de um médico. 
Also translated by Dorothy Bell (“Mountain Doc- 
tor’’). London, 1956. 

Nemésio, Vitorino. Pago do Milhafre, 1924. Mau tempo 
no Canal. 

Oliveira, Carlos de. Casa na Duna. 

—— Pequenos Burgueses. 

Pires, Cardoso. O anjo ancorado. Lisbon, 1958. 

Régio, José. Benilde, ou a Virgem-Mai. 1947. 

Ribeiro, Aquilino. A casa grande de Romarigies. 


Modern Works—Poetry 

Andresen, Sofia de Mello Breyner. Poesia. 
—— Dia do Mar. 

Brandao, S. Jélio. Farmacia Pires. 

—— Recordacdes dum velho poeta. 
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Caiel, Alice Pestana. Testamento de mae. 

Castro, Eugénio de. Cancgdes desta negra vida. Lisbon, 
1922. 

Grave, Joao. Famintos (Os). Pérto, 1903. 

Lacerda, Alberto de. 77 poems. (bilingual ed.) London, 
1955. 

Mello, Pedro Homem de. Principe perfeito. 

Monteiro, A. Casais. Consideracées Pessoais, (1933). 

—— Poesias Adolescentes. 

Neves, Moreira das. O grupe dos cinco. 

Pessanha, Camilo. Ciépsidra—poesia. 

Pessoa, Fernando. Antinous—30 Sonnets (1918). 

—— English Poems, I, Il, I1l. (1922). 

—— Mensagem. (1934) 

—— Poesias de Fernando Pessoa. (1942). 

—— Poemas de Alvaro de Campos. (1944) 

—— Odes de Ricardo Reis (1946). 

—— Poemas de Alberto Caeiro. (1946). 

Silva, Carneiro Mario de. Poesias. Lisbon, 1946). 

Torga, Miguel. Diario, 4 vols. 
Includes prose essays. 

—— Vindima. (1945). 


Useful anthologies are: 


Castilho, G. de. Os Melhores Contos portugueses. 2 vols. 
(Portugalia Editora, Oporto). 

Frias, César de. Flores de Portugal. 1926. 

Régio, J. As mais belas liricas portuguesas. 2 vols. 
(Portugalia Editora, Oporto). 





The Record Library and its Problems 


A series of ten lectures will be held at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesdays at 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 
under the auspices of the University of London Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies in association with the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound. They will be as 
follows: 


1960 

Oct. 26 The Musicology Department of the Musée 
de l'Homme, Paris (Gi_pert RouGeT) 

Nov. 9 Gramophone records in public libraries 
(L. R. McCotvin) 

Nov. 23 The B.B.C. Gramophone Library (Miss 
VALENTINE BRITTEN) 

Nov. 30 The B.B.C. Recorded Programmes Lib- 
raries (TimoTHY ECKERSLEY) 

1961 

Jan. 18 The performance and care of L.P. and 
stereo records (Cecit E. Watts) 

Jan. 25 Commercial record libraries (IVAN MARCH) 

Feb. 1 Copyright and performing rights (C. B. 
Dawson PANe) 

Feb. 15 Recorded literature and drama (J. W. 
LAMBERT) 

Mar.! To be announced 

Mar. 15 The documentation of records (GrorrrREy 
CuMING) 


Enquiries and applications should be sent with stamped 
addressed envelope to the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (MUSeum 
4507). The syllabus is subject to slight alteration. Fees.— 
Series of ten lectures, £1; single ticket, 2s. 6d. 
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Cataloguing Experiments at the 
Library of Congress 


THE techniques of librarianship owe much to 

the Library of Congress. Here are reports of 
two experiments carried out in that library, and a 
draft set of rules for cataloguing yet another kind 
of non-book material.* 

Is it possible for a great national library to 
prepare catalogue entries for books before 
publication so that the books can issue from the 
press with an authoritative catalogue entry on the 
verso of the title-page? Reluctantly the Library 
of Congress says No. Aided by a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., the Library 
conducted an experiment between June, 1958 and 
February, 1959, in which 1,200 books were 
catalogued from proof sheets (supplemented by 
data sheets filled in by publishers) and issued from 
the press with a Library of Congress catalogue 
entry already printed in them, either photo- 
graphically reproduced from the L.C. card, or 
reset. 


The effect of the experiment has been evaluated 
from the point of view of the cataloguers, the 
publishers and the consumers. For the cata- 
loguers, the necessary procedures established in 
order to cause as little delay and annoyance to 
publishers as possible resulted in a “‘non-stop 
rush” and the work seemed “‘unrewarding and 


taxing’, because last-minute alterations to the 
title-page and additions to the preliminary pages 
or to the length of an index were frequently not 
notified and so the book and the description of 
itself which it bore were often at variance. In fact, 
48 per cent of the entries had some discrepancy 
with the book as published. 

In spite of well-organized mailing arrange- 
ments, which generally enabled proofs and 


* Library of Congress. The Cataloguing-in-Source 
Experiment: a report to the Librarian of Congress by the 
Director of the Processing Department. 1960. xxiv, 199 pp. 
(Washington, D.C., Library of Congress.) 

American Book Publishing Record. Feb. 1960— 
Monthly. 9} x 64 in. (Philadelphia, R. R. Bowker. 
Overseas subscription $11 a year.) 

Library of Congress. Processing Dept. Cataloguing 

Service Bull. 54, Jan. 1960. 7 pp. 
—____- ———— Descriptive Cataloguing Division. Rules 
for descriptive cataloguing in the Library of Congress: 
pictures, designs and other two-dimensional representations. 
Preliminary edition, 1959. vii, 16 pp. (Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress. Distributed free by the Card 
Division.) 


catalogue entry to be returned within four or five 
days, the publishers complained of the interrup- 
tion caused to production schedules and of the 
extra jobs entailed for the printer. With books 
produced by offset lithography the extra cost was 
negligible, but some publishers estimated that on 
a year’s production the additional expense would 
be too great. Publishers’ attitudes varied from 
enthusiasm to disappointment and _ irritation. 
They naturally objected to being asked to print 
entries under the real name for authors writing 
under a pseudonym. (Authors objected—too late 
—to their date of birth being printed in the head- 
ing.) Most of the publishers signified their willing- 
ness to continue their co-operation provided that 
Cataloguing-in-Source proved to be of real use, 
that most other publishers took part and that 
certain inconveniences were removed, but it is 
significant that of the 300 publishers approached, 
244 agreed to participate and only 157 had 
actually forwarded page-proofs by the time the 
experiment ended. 

Opinions of consumers were obtained by inter- 
view, correspondence and group discussion, 
based on a 20-page questionnaire (Appendix J). 
Cataloguing-in-Source was received with great 
enthusiasm by almost all librarians except those 
serving children and specialist readers, who 
naturally wanted simpler descriptive cataloguing 
and subject cataloguing adapted to their readers’ 
needs. However, the short time in which it had 
been enjoyed before the interview had not per- 
mitted any readjustment of the status quo and 
advantages were guessed at rather than experi- 
enced. Since it would be feasible at present to 
catalogue only American imprints,“and these 
would amount to about 30,000 titles a year, 
Cataloguing-in-Source would be insufficient for 
the needs of research libraries, while vastly 
exceeding the requirements of the majority of 
libraries, whose needs are estimated at between 
4,000 and 5,000 titles a year. 

To establish Cataloguing-in-Source as a regular 
procedure, the Library of Congress would need 
more staff, more money and more accommoda- 
tion, not only in Washington but for at least three 
regional offices as well. 

“In view of all these considerations”, says the 
Report, “the overall conclusion seems in- 
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escapable that a permanent, full-scale Cata- 
loguing-in-Source programme could not be 
justified from the viewpoint of financing, technical 
considerations, or utility’. 

Alternatives are, however, to hand. From 
January, 1960, the Publishers’ Weekly is putting 
out monthly cumulations, in D.C. order, of its 
Weekly Record. The entries are based on L.C. 
cataloguing data, and give the D.C. number, the 
L.C. subject headings and the usual note added 
by the Publishers’ Weekly. This new publication, 
American Book Publishing Record, is expected to 
list 15,000 works in 1960. 

About 4,100 titles will be dealt with in a new 
service offered by Bro-Dart Industries, called 
SACAP (Selection, Acquisition, Cataloguing and 
Processing), by which subscribers will receive 
six-part multiple forms, carbon-interleaved, for 
nearly all books to be reviewed by the Library 
Journal, at the time the reviews themselves appear. 

The Report on Cataloguing-in-Source con- 
cludes that these two services provide the informa- 
tion required in a much more economical way, 
and that there should be no further experiments 
with Cataloguing-in-Source; if the new pro- 
grammes prove inadequate, it is nevertheless 
along these lines that future experiments should 
be conducted. 

Appended to the Report are the tables on which 
it was based, a bibliography of the more impor- 
tant published accounts of the experiment and a 
historical introduction. 

American Book Publishing Record “‘aims to be 
a complete and accurate record of American book 
publication in the four (or sometimes five) 
calendar weeks preceding its date of issue”, book 
being defined in accordance with a Unesco 
recommendation as a non-periodical publication 
of 49 pages or more. Smaller hardbound books and 
some pamphlets of fewer pages but of special 
interest are also listed. Omitted are all government 
publications and business publications not 
primarily intended for public distribution. (In the 
four issues already published only one govern- 
ment publication was listed, a book on United 
States Army uniforms.) 

Enjoying the collaboration of the Library of 
Congress’s Processing Department, the editors 
claim that entries for new books normally appear 
in Publishers’ Weekly during the week of publica- 
tion, so catalogue entries will appear in the classi- 
fied lists from one to five weeks after publication 
day. 

The new bibliography has obviously been 
modelled, to some extent, on the BNB. Its double- 
columned pages are more compact than the 
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latter’s (averaging eight entries to the column) and 
it lacks the BNB’s “featuring”. The Dewey 
numbers appear unobtrusively on the right of the 
heading line. An author and title index refers to 
the Dewey number. No annual cumulation is 
announced. 

Can a great national library risk taking an 
author’s name from the title-page, without 
further search, provided that the cataloguer’s 
suspicions are not aroused that this is a pseud- 
onym, or another form ofanamealready recorded, 
or someone else’s legitimate name? Here the 
Library of Congress says Yes. Olivia Faulkner, in 
a paper entitled “‘No conflict—no search” (Cat. 
Service Bull., 54, Jan., 1960) reports on the effect. 
of applying the “‘no conflict’’ rule over ten years. 
This rule, it will be remembered, said: 


“A personal name shall be established in the form given 
in the work being catalogued without further search, 
provided that, as given in the work being catalogued the 
name conforms to the A.L.A. rules for entry, and is not so 
similar to another name previously established as to give 
a good basis for the suspicion that both names refer to the 
same person. In establishing a common name, i.e. a 
surname under which there are more than approximately 
15 entries, some attempt shall be made to supply the first 
given name if it is represented on the work being cata- 
logued by an initial or an abbreviation only.” 


During these ten years, between 66 and 75 per 
cent of the new names added to the catalogue 
each year have been established without search, 
that is, nearly one-sixth of a million names. An 
analysis was made of the 188 authority cards thus 
made which were altered during 25 working days 
of 1959. Of these, 53 received a change of heading, 
and 135 merely the addition of information, such 
as dates of death, brackets round a maiden name, 
the addition of pseud. Much of this information 
was acquired without search, that is, it appeared 
in books by or about the author which were 
catalogued later, or in information supplied in 
co-operative cataloguing data. Much of the new 
information would, in fact, not have been revealed 
by search at the time of cataloguing. “If all 188 
names had been searched, two errors (or possibly 
three) could have been prevented, six (or possibly 
eight) other changes could have been avoided, 
and another 15 headings might be in more 
complete form in the catalogue’’. Only 39 changes 
resulted in the reprinting of cards. 

From her study Miss Faulkner deduces that in 
the current year the Library will save to the 
extent of establishing about 20,000 names without 
search, offset by the need to alter about 110 cards 
and consequently to reprint about 170 cards. She 
adds, “‘The incidence of new names to be estab- 
lished that are so similar to names of other per- 
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sons established under the no conflict—no search 
policy is so small as to be negligible.” And how 
much smaller in most other libraries! 

In addition to its rules for the descriptive 
cataloguing of books, phonorecords and films, the 
Library of Congress now presents its draft pro- 
posals for the descriptive cataloguing of pictures. 
For much pictorial material, arrangement by 
subject in alphabetical or classified file provides a 
satisfactory means of finding what may be asked 
for. Certain pictures, however, must be recorded 
under their authors (i.e., painters, engravers, etc.), 
or under the collections of which they form part, 
and it is with these that the Library of Congress 
is here concerned. The rules are designed to be in 
conformity with the rules of the A.L.A. Cata- 
loguing rules for author and title entries, in order 
that entries for pictures may be incorporated into 
catalogues recording other kinds of library 
materials, and to be capable of adaptation in 
those libraries where more elaborate description 
is required. The rules cover individual works and 
collections. 

Guidance is therefore offered on choice of main 
entry, form of name where problems additional 
to those in A.L.A. rules may be encountered, and 
further details of descriptive cataloguing, in the 
successive parts of the entry, picking out difficul- 
ties peculiar to pictorial material. Cases requiring 
added entries are indicated. Additional helpful 
sections are a list of general and specific terms for 
describing the medium of preduction of a picture 
and suggestions for the information which might 
be given in supplementary notes. 

MAry PIGGOTT 


Lecture Services 


Lecturer offers services (London and _ environs), 
“Handel, his life and times.’’ Contemporary research 
material, colour slide illustrated.—Eduard Robbins, 
F.R.S.A., 21 Clonmel Road, London, S.W.6. 


For Disposal 


L.A.R. Jan.-Dec. 1937 (excluding March); Jan.-Dec. 
1938 (excluding March and June); Aug. 1939. Apply 
Borough Librarian, Central Library, Oldbury, Bir- 
mingham. 

Vols. of House of Commons Debates covering the years 
1944-1956 (170 bounds vols., 130 unbound vols., some 
parts missing) to any library willing to pay cost of 
carriage. Apply: The Librarian, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, Wales. 

A set of Library of Congress cards (sorted up to 1942; 
inserted since that date) is available either complete or in 
part as a free gift. Librarians who are interested are asked 
to communicate with the Librarian of the National 
Central Library. 
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Photographic Records for Local 
History” 


Professor J. Simmons took the chair. He said: 


The preservation of the visual records of the 
past is, I think, an extremely important matter. It 
is important not only to the student of history, but 
for other people also; for architects, for town 
planners, public administrators—perhaps one 
could even say for social workers. There is no 
need, of course, to labour the value and import- 
ance and the interest of the study of the past for its 
own sake. What is perhaps not so generally 
appreciated by the public at large is that our 
knowledge of the past does not depend solely on 
books and documents, on written records, but 
that history which is after all essentially concerned 
with past life must be written, if it is to be written 
fully and well, from all the evidence and not from 
written evidence alone. It needs, in other words, to 
be a visual as well as a documentary study. 

If we wish to understand, to get the feel of the 
life of the past, then it is essential to use all the 
evidence at our disposal and not simply one 
category of evidence, even though that may be 
the most important, the evidence of written and 
printed words. If we want, for example, to get the 
feel of Victorian London, or the development of 
the slum clearance, or the restoration of churches, 
we need as much as we can possibly get of visual 
records of what the process looked like. And that 
is what we are chiefly concerned about today. 

Now these statements are most evidently true, 
I think, of the study of photography and, in the 
widest sense of the term, of local history. For the 
study of local history we need documents and 
newspapers, the books written by previous stud- 
ents, maps, and as many as we can possibly get 
of drawings and prints and photographs. 

It would be generally agreed that most people 
who have studied these things and used such 
material as we are talking about today for the 
study of history, such people would feel that a 


* An abstract of papers given at a one-day conference 
held at Chaucer House, May 19th, 1960 under the 
chairmanship of Professor Jack Simmons, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
Professor of History, University of Liverpool. The 
speakers were: Mr. Cecil Farthing, F.S.A., Deputy 
Director of the National Buildings Record, Mr. E. H. 
Sargeant, F.L.A., County Archivist of Worcestershire, and 
Mr. H. Milligan, A.R.P.S., Assistant-in-charge, Photo- 
graphic Services, Manchester Public Libraries. 


particularly valuable kind of such evidence is 
provided by the systematic photographic record; 
a record that is consciously designed to preserve 
permanently the external aspects, visual aspects, 
of a place, a street or a town, or whatever it may 
be—a piece of landscape—at the particular time. 
If it is possible then to make a second record of 
the same scenes and places at another time by 
photographic means, then of course at once a 
very useful sequence of the portrayal of historical 
change will emerge. 

There are great surveys of this kind that have 
been made and they are of very high value to the 
historian. One of these, I think, comes from 
Manchester, and we are going to hear about that 
later on. May I give just two examples which I 
happen to have used myself and found valuable? 
The big Warwickshire survey which is in the 
public library at Birmingham, made rather more 
than 50 years ago; and something of a very 
different kind which has recently come into the 
control of the City museum in my own town of 
Leicester, a record of the building of the last great 
main railway line in this country, from Annersley 
in Nottinghamshire, down to Quenton in 
Buckinghamshire, in the 1890s, made by an old 
gentleman who died only a few months ago, 
Mr. F. W. A. Newton, who walked over the 
whole route of the lines himself and recorded 
everything that he saw at many stages of construc- 
tion. There is no other record, so far as I know, 
comparable to that on such a large scale, or taken 
with so much self-conscious care to make the 
thing a complete record. It does give it very 
great value, as showing something which, of 
course, in itself can never be repeated, and show- 
ing before one’s eyes the changes in the landscape 
that the building of that railway brought. 

Such evidence is of priceless importance to the 
historian. Nothing can take its place. No descrip- 
tion, no written word, can do quite the same 
thing. And it is particularly important when it can 
be used directly in conjunction with books and 
documents. That, of course, is the great argument 
in favour of trying to concentrate selections of this 
kind, at all events for the study of local history, in 
or close to libraries and record offices where the 
books and the documents are to be found. I 
would emphasize that the study of the photo- 
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graphic records we are talking about today is not 
of great value in itself unless it is closely linked 
with the study of all the other evidences. They 
must be done together. But such collections need 
not, and I think ought not indeed, always be 
made purely on a local basis. It is important that 
there should always be collections of materials of 
this sort for the study of certain subjects that lend 
themselves to this treatment and that are impor- 
tant in our national history. An example is the 
decision of the British Transport Commission to 
develop a comprehensive collection of photo- 
graphic records of the whole of the great and 
varied undertaking which the Commission 
control. 

In a much wider and a much more important 
field still, the architectural field, how much the 
students of local history in the widest sense of the 
term, as well as many other students of very many 
other kinds, are indebted to the establishment of 
the National Buildings Record, about which our 
first speaker, Mr. Farthing, is speaking. I think 
it is right that we should begin this discussion by 
considering it from a national point of view, and 
I am therefore very glad to ask Mr. Farthing if he 
will first of all introduce the subject by speaking 
about the work of the National Buildings Record. 


Mr. Cecil Farthing said: 

I propose only to talk about the work of the 
Buildings Record, which is primarily concerned 
with historical buildings all over the country, in 
England and in Wales, and my field does not 
range beyond that. 

The National Buildings Record is about 20 
years old; it is a child of the blitz, but already a 
great deal of work in this field had been done, 
going back in fact a century. We have at the 
Record prints from many old negatives made in 
the 1850s, which are of enthralling interest. And 
only two days ago I was offered a collection of 
some 200 negatives of old buildings, all taken 
about 1855. But the first venture of this kind on a 
larger scale was, I think, the Society for Photo- 
graphing the Relics of Old London, which was 
begun in the 1880s. They produced a series of 
about 150/200 large photographs of parts of 
London which were all threatened with 
destruction at the time and, from an antiquarian 
and historical point of view, are invaluable to 
the students of today. Some ten years later, the 
London Survey Committee was set up, which 
added to a photographic survey textual material 
in the form of books, which still goes on today 
although in its private capacity it has now wound 
up and is handled by the London County 
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Council. The Warwickshire Photographic Survey 
at Birmingham Reference Library must be one 
of the oldest things of its kind in the provinces 
and its material is, for the most part, on our 
indices at the N.B.R. About 50 years ago the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments was 
set up which, although primarily concerned with 
a technical analysis of the historic buildings of the 
counties of England, does include a very great 
number of illustrations of those buildings and, 
only a fortnight or so ago, following the publica- 
tion of their two volumes on the Buildings of 
Cambridge, they handed over to us at the N.B.R. 
over 1,000 fine photographs of historic buildings 
in that city. 

The publication Country Life has for the last 
60 years always carried an article, very well 
illustrated, dealing with a great country house. 
But in the 1930s, the link between many activities 
of this time did to a large extent rest with the 
Courtauld Institute of Art at London University, 
whose collections of photographs of historic 
buildings of this country and of the continent 
were of outstanding interest and importance to 
students. The Courtauld Institute made contact 
with a great many amateur photographers, with 
antiquarian interests, and with many local 
societies, and accordingly when the University’s 
activities in that field were suspended at the 
outbreak of war, when the National Buildings 
Record was set up early in 1941, it took over that 
side of the Courtauld Institute’s activities. The 
National Buildings Record was set up primarily 
at the initiative of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the later months of 1940, when the 
blitz was destroying so many old buildings. 

During the war, the Record was primarily 
concerned with recording in areas affected by the 
blitz or that were likely to be affected by the blitz. 
A small photographic staff was used for this 
purpose, but at the same time the Record took 
over the wide range of personal contacts that the 
Courtauld Institute had. At the end of the war, 
these activities looked as if they might disinte- 
grate. But the Record was eventually kept and as 
a separate organization. At the end of 1959 we 
had in our keeping over half-a-million photo- 
graphs, some 300,000 negatives and many 
thousands of measured drawings and slides. All 
these are freely available to the public. 

The collections of the Record have been built 
up in various ways. First through the activities of 
our staff photographers—never more than three 
or four; secondly, due to the activities of a large 
number of outside professional photographers 
who carry out specific commission jobs for us; 
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thirdly, through the acquisition of useful collec- 
tions of negatives from private and from com- 
mercial sources, again through co-operation with 
private photographers with antiquarian interests; 
and lastly through co-operation with local 
societies and local organizations. 

Our own photographers over the last 15 years 
have carried out a great deal of work in many 
counties: in Northamptonshire, where buildings 
of historic interest of all kinds have been pretty 
fully covered; in Norfolk, where we have, I 
suppose, some 12 or 15,000 photographs, chiefly 
of the great churches of Norfolk; in Kent, south 
of a line running from say Maidstone to Roches- 
ter, we have a pretty good coverage; in North 
Wales, Caernarvonshire and Denbighshire and 
Flintshire, the castles of Wales, a special pro- 
gramme was devised to cover those; a great deal 
of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire; in Cornwall 
the chief towns and the big country houses; and of 
course great houses all over the country, as oppor- 
tunity offered. At the moment we have a photo- 
graphic survey of Shropshire and of Suffolk 
going on, and a great deal of work is being done in 
the Stoke-on-Trent area and Staffordshire, where 
early industrial buildings are particularly threat- 
ened with destruction. 

The tie up between the National Buildings 
Record and the official activities in the country 
concerned with historic buildings is now very 
close; so close that the Ministry of Housing, 
Historic Buildings Section, has to be lodged in 
the same building as ourselves. They hourly look 
up items in our photograph library and it is 
essential that we should be together. The lists 
of buildings of historic interest and architectural 
merit, as the legal definition goes, which the 
Ministry of Housing is compiling all over the 
country, are used in connection with our photo- 
graphers’ programmes, and are the basis of our 
present work. On the other hand, these formal 
programmes are continually encroached on by 
the urgencies that arise from certain buildings and 
for committee purposes. We have to provide 
material for submission to various committees, 
especially the Minister of Housing’s Advisory 
Committee on Historic Buildings, so that these 
committees can give their approval or their 
negation as regards the future of any particular 
building that is threatened. Normally we already 
have photographs of these buildings but when we 
have not, the job has to be specially done and our 
photographers are continually despatched for 
that purpose. 

Moreover, if it is decided that various buildings 
are to be thrown away, then the N.B.R. ensures 
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that reasonable photographic records are made 
for posterity. 

Commissioning a professional photographer 
to carry out a job urgently is an expensive matter 
and so, quite candidly, we avoid that if possible. 
However, it does occur with considerable fre- 
quency and only a month or two ago at Wimble- 
don a house which had been built about 1900 by 
Voysey was going to be stripped of its fittings on 
a Thursday and I was told about this on a 
Tuesday afternoon. I had to use a professional 
photographer, at a fairly steep fee, because there 
was no other means of getting the job done in 
time. 

But normally we try to get everything done by 
our own people or through co-operation with 
local effort. Another source from which our 
collections have been built up is the acquisition of 
collections of negatives which are already in 
existence and this is a very important factor. 

Usually from private sources, these are gifts 
from antiquarians who are getting on in years, or 
are gifts from their widows, or bequests; and 
these collections, which are usually quite large, 
are often very good. They have one disadvantage 
from our point of view—that is they are not 
usually of particular areas. We have had during 
the last few years large collections devoted to 
special subjects: for example, a_ collection 
devoted to dovecotes throughout the country. 
So if anyone has it in mind to write the final thesis 
on this subject, he has the material under his hand 
at our office. Again the late-Mr. C. J. P. Cave, 
author of the book on medieval roof bosses, left 
us all his negatives. By means of a camera with 
telescopic lens, he photographed the roof bosses 
in cathedrals and great churches up and down 
the country, and all his negatives have come to us. 

Another specialized collection left to us deals 
entirely with barns up and down the country. 
Those are some of the collections that have been 
given to us and their disadvantage is that they 
are not arranged topographically like our own 
records, which are arranged in counties and then 
in alphabetical order of place-names. 

From commercial or professional sources we 
have also acquired many collections, but here 
funds are usually needed which are outside our 
own resources, and accordingly the Pilgrim 
Trust has from time to time been very generous 
towards us. Naturally we reciprocate in kind and 
we are as helpful to the Trust as we possibly can 
be, in connection with the ordinary applications 
that they get for grants for this and that, con- 
cerned with historic buildings. One great collec- 
tion of large glass negatives formed between 
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about 1880 and 1920 is concerned first with the 
great country houses of England and Wales and, 
secondly, with the new buildings that were going 
up at the time. And so on two sides this collection 
is invaluable to us. The great country houses, as 
far as their interiors are concerned, have changed 
usually out of all recognition and these negatives, 
together with those of Country Life, are among 
the few collections showing them as they were at 
the time when they were lived in the way they 
were meant to be lived in. And on the other hand 
these great photographs of the new buildings 
going up in the late Victorian period are of 
particular interest today; the setting up of the 
Victorian Society in recent years is a symptom of 
the widening of our interests today. One does not 
know nowadays where to draw a line, as far as 
Buildings Record is concerned; its interest runs 
from Saxon times up to the early 20th century. 

Another collection of that kind which we 
acquired was a great collection of over 2,000 
negatives of Lincoln Cathedral. This very 
specialized collection had been made by a man 
who lived in Lincoln all his life and photographed 
it from time to time in great detail. The collection 
could not be acquired locally and the Pilgrim 
Trust gave us £400 for its purchase. The Cathedral 
had a set of prints, so everyone was satisfied. As 
regards one particular building, that is probably 
the biggest survey we have had. 

Our co-operation with private photographers 
with antiquarian interests takes many forms. In 
some cases the expense to the photographer is the 
cost of his film; we print it in duplicate, give him 
one print, the other for ourselves, and he lodges 
his negatives with us which we prefer, though they 
remain his copyright and his property. We often 
make a similar arrangement with the Ministry of 
Housing investigators of historic buildings who, 
in the course of their work, have probably seen 
more historic buildings in a week than most 
people in a year. In a number of cases we have 
co-operated with local organizations. We pay the 
cost of the materials and the negatives are lodged 
with the NBR. In such cases a financial limit over 
any one particular year is imposed. 

In Staffordshire at the moment, in connection 
with the Staffordshire planning authority who 
recently appointed an Archaeology Officer, we 
are putting in hand a serious, combined attempt 
to photograph the early industrial buildings in 
that area, now that so many are being demolished 
in the changeover from coke to electric ovens and 
so on. We allocate £100 towards the year’s 
expenses. The negative is lodged with NBR and 
the copyright divided between the two of us. For 
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the expenditure of £100, we shall get 400 negatives 
and prints. 

The collections at NBR are open freely to all 
enquiries. Primarily the Buildings Record is used 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee to the Minister daily. 
It is also used daily by the Historic Buildings 
Council of the Ministry of Works, whose deci- 
sions to make grants are often based on the visual 
evidence that we can provide. The Historic 
Churches Preservation Trust is in continual touch 
with us for similar purposes. The Pilgrim Trust 
we help a great deal in regard to the applications 
made to them for grants for historic buildings. 
Many other groups—students, authors, archi- 
tects, church workers—all freely use this great 
photograph library and there is no formality 
about its use. 

A few points which do, I think, affect any posi- 
tive programme of photography are firstly, 
constantly when new photographic programmes 
are put in hand in certain localities by local 
enthusiasts, they do not always check up to make 
sure what is in the local records library, or the 
local museum or record office, and a great deal 
may already have been done—a great deal may 
incidentally, already be in our files at Buildings 
Record; secondly, the question of negatives and 
of what happens to them is obviously a very 
important one. Very often an enthusiast will, 
after a few years, tire of his enthusiasm, and the 
negatives get thrown away or broken up. Those 
negatives should be put in a permanent local 
depository or, if that is not possible, with the 
Buildings Record. 

The dating of photographs is a most important 
matter. Some important points are firstly, th 
quality of the photographs; secondly, the 
importance or significance of the © subject; 
thirdly the dating of photographs. A_ local 
programme should be a combined effort; the 
local photographic society should get together 
with the local archaeological society, or with the 
history society, or art society at a stage when lists 
of historic buildings are being made by the Minis- 
try of Housing, and photos should be deposited 
with the local authority and the local records 
library, or records office. 

The all-embracing nature of some of the 
photograph selections one finds in local deposi- 
tories quite often lead to some boredom and 
futility. This can be avoided if a programme of 
photography is given a definite slant or bias of 
some kind, so that the results have meaning and 
coherence. They would then be used more 
frequently by serious scholars and for worthwhile 
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purposes instead of often being ieft high and dry 
on a back library shelf, as an unwanted photo- 
graphic ragbag. 


Mr. E. H. Sargeant said: 

Mr. Farthing was one of the number of people 
I consulted in the initial setting up of a local 
photographic survey; a setting up which, I should 
mention, is fraught with difficulty, largely 
financial. 

The object is, as stated ten years ago, to com- 
pile for the future a pictorial record of Worces- 
tershire life, its buildings, its streets, its customs, 
its legends, its vehicles, and so on; in fact any- 
thing which might be of interest to future genera- 
tions and in particular anything which is in 
process of change. The emphasis definitely is on 
change and after ten years | have not seen fit to 
deviate in the slightest degree from that objective. 

How did it all start, as far as 1 am concerned ? 
When I was a very young boy I developed an 
interest for photographing, not very efficiently but 
with steady enthusiasm, things before they 


changed. When I could see the street corner was 
going to be altered, out came the camera and I 
took a photograph of it, and another one after it 
was done. I never bothered much about it until 
one day I met a gentleman who was interested in 


the Warwickshire Photographic Survey. His 
name was Lewis Lloyd; he made a great impres- 
sion on me. He instilled into me more enthusiasm 
for what I had already started to do. After the 
war I met Miss Dorothy Norris from Birmingham 
and she had a profound influence on me because 
she decided to resurrect the Warwickshire photo- 
graphic survey which, although started about 
1890, had fallen into a state of torpor. It inspired 
me to think that what is wanted is a complete 
photographic record of everything there that 
reflected the life of a locality. And that is why the 
objectives which I read out are worded that way. 

I moved to Worcester in 1947, as the newly- 
appointed archivist. Eventually I took up again 
this question of photographic surveys. The first 
thing was to find out whether anything had been 
done before. I did find the remnants of a photo- 
survey in being. The pictures were in the hands of 
the City Library of Worcester, those who had 
taken the pictures being members of the Worces- 
tershire Camera Club. Were we to start a com- 
pletely new thing, or should we try and resuscitate 
the oid? I came to a working agreement with the 
City Librarian and I then went to all the other 
librarians in the county and they all agreed that 
they would intensify in any manner they thought 
fit their collection of local materials in the way 
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of historical, pictorial stuff. I went to see every 
editor of every newspaper in Birmingham and 
Worcestershire and said: “These pictures which 
you occasionally publish, could you give us a 
print?” All but one agreed. So a considerable 
amount of spadework was done, culminating in a 
public meeting on 28th April, 1950, which was 
addressed by one of the chief photographers of 
the National Buildings Record. We were away 
with our comprehensive scheme. 

The first snag, of course, was the question of 
finance. What I proposed to do was to replace the 
material used by any amateur photographers we 
could persuade to help. The question of profes- 
sional photographers was ruled out from the 
start. We got £50 from the County Council in 
the first year, and now the amount is £200. The 
£200 we get now is part of the estimate for the 
records committee of the County Council: it is 
used for the replacement of material. That is for 
obtaining the prints. There are two phases in this 
work: one is to get the prints and the other is 
processing them after you have got them. 

We now have in the Worcestershire photogra- 
phic survey, in ten years, almost 20,000 prints. 
They are usually whole-plate size though we 
sometimes do them half-plate to save money 
when the subject is rather minor. 

At the very outset of the scheme, I had printed 
a “change card” and supplies of these were sent 
out to every parson, every parish council, every 
district council, Women’s Institutes, anyone 
we thought would help. They were prepaid post- 
cards and they said on them that a certain change 
was about to happen in such a district, and a 
photograph ought to be taken of it. If the change 
was worth a news item, editors were persuaded to 
give it publicity. I have a panel of photographers 
who will go out and photograph changes. In an 
emergency, I am quite prepared to go out myself 
and take the photograph. 

Individuals help us a great deal. We reimburse 
amateur photographers for their film. And if they 
do their own prints, we buy the whole-plate 
from them at 2s. 6d. I prefer, however, to see the 
negatives because some of them—especially 35 
mm. negatives—are not sharp enough to blow up 
to the appropriate size. This leads me to one of the 
principal problems of running a photographic 
survey with voluntary help. You are bound to 
take a certain quantity of material which is not 
absolutely first class. That does not mean to say 
we take absolute rubbish. 

We do, in addition, utilize the help of camera 
clubs and photographic societies. Organized 
outings are arranged and the club is transported 
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to the scene of operations. The secret of success 
is to tell members precisely what is wanted. We 
run these regularly every year. On a 25 in. map 
of one of our villages, squares represent subjects 
for photographers to take—railway junctions, 
bridges, canals, houses, church—everything you 
can think of. About six photographers are given 
the map between them and asked to cover it. In 
addition, there is a list, putting into words what 
has to be taken. 

There is no attempt to vie with Mr. Farthing 
and his large photographs of technical excellence; 
we are quite happy if the thing is a postcard—as 
long as it shows what the place is like. General 
views from the air we are very glad to have—but 
they are expensive. 

We are rather keen on getting the character of 
the county. We ourselves make good use of this 
photographic collection to illustrate talks we give 
on the work of our record office. 

I never found anyone unwilling to lend me an 
original print, or old photograph from which a 
copy could be made. 

To sum up: two people are needed for a 
successful survey—one to stimulate interest and 
to get photographers to work, and another to 
deal with the results. Sometimes one is lucky 
enough to find one enthusiast who embodies both. 


Mr. H. Milligan said: 

I speak only as a photographer but with some 
ten to twelve years’ experience of this work in 
conjunction with libraries. Your amateur photo- 
grapher will have to supply a large amount of 
material but, amateur or professional, the photo- 
grapher must be made fully aware of what is 
required. Someone in the library should under- 
stand the amateur’s viewpoint. The amateur will 
do the work for you for very little money but 
does not want to be actually out of pocket. He 
likes to know that his work is useful, so tell him 
if it is. He will acquire prestige amongst his 
friends and fellow photographers and in other 
societies in the district or even internationally. 
You must decide how comprehensive your 
collection shall be and indicate precisely what 
is wanted. 

Enlist the help of photographic societies by 
providing them with “before’’ shots and ask 
them to take the “after’’ shots. Some examples 
of the use of “before’’ and “after”? shots are 
photos showing, firstly tramcars running and then 
the same scene still with the tram lines but the 
cars have gone completely; shots of building 
developmeat, firstly just the hole in the ground, 
then the buildings going up; Victorian houses are 
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important because no one much has bothered to 
record them before. All types of buildings 
should be covered: public houses, commercial 
and industrial buildings, theatres and so on. 
One old Scots Nonconformist Church went over 
to another sect, then became the meeting-place 
of one of the earliest Trade Unions, became a 
night school and finished up as a theatre special- 
izing in nude shows! A pageant of changing 
social patterns and each stage shown by photos. 

Make sure the photographer knows exactly 
what he is looking for. Small details which help 
to locate and date the scene are important: items 
like bus stops, posters, street name plates, tomb- 
stones can all help. Don’t worry too much about 
the architectural merit or otherwise of buildings. 
That is not our job. As well as buildings try 
to get pictures of men working, of industrial 
processes and installations. Social customs and 
costumes are important. A sign in a window 
“Yams for Sale’’ indicates an area where West 
Indians have settled. Festivals such as a May 
Queen Festival should be recorded with some 
itemseen showing the date. Even a motor car with 
its registration plates helps becausethe shot could 
not have been taken before the registration date. 

Sometimes a photo supports, and at others denies, 
facts quoted in biographies. One man started his 
own book “I was born in a slum’’, but the photo- 
graph of his birthplace shows that it wasn’t! 

Finally the photographer and his equipment. 
Some photographers specialize in people, others 
in street scenes and so on. Rarely are they equally 
good at both. Equipment need not be elaborate, 
although for tall buildings a rising front camera 
is useful. 


Professor Simmons said: 

Some of the most important points that have 
been thrown up today are, firstly, how shouid the 
work be organized; secondly, the importance of 
recording not only dates but everything known 
about the source of the photograph available; 
thirdly, if the work is not first class, you must of 
course accept it but, where possible, and especially 
with commissioned work, the best possible quality 
work should be obtained. Although today we 
have talked largely in terms of urban photo- 
graphy, we must not forget the photography of 
the changing landscape and the possibilities of 
aerial photography. 

As a result of the discussions here, I am glad 
to note that an abstract of the proceedings will 
appear as soon as possible and that the possi- 
bility of a pamphlet or similar publication will 
be investigated. 
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The Library Association 


Election of Council 
Notice is hereby given that: 


(i) Voting papers will be issued on 26th 
October, 1960. 

(ii) No voting papers will be sent to members 
whose subscriptions have not been paid 
on or before /st July, 1960. 

(iii) If a qualified voter does not receive his 
voting paper, he must apply for one within 
a week of the date of issue of the voting 
papers, after which no voting papers will 
be issued. 


Annual General Meeting 


The 77th Annual General Meeting of Members 
of the Library Association was held at 2.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, 14th September, 1960, in the Spa 
Grand Hall, Scarborough, the President, Mr. 
B. S. Page, being in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in the 
Pavilion, Torquay, on 23rd September, 1959 were 
taken as read and signed. 

The report of the Scrutineers on the result of 
the Annual Election of Council for 1960 was 
received. (This appeared on page 345 of the 
December, 1959, Recorp.) 

The Annual Report of Council for the year 
1959, and the report of the Honorary Treasurer 
and the Honorary Auditors were received. 

Messrs. A. H. Chaplin and J. T. Gillett were 
elected Honorary Auditors for the year 1960. 

An invitation from Councillor E. P. Nye on 
behalf of the Mayor and Corporation of the 
County Borough of Hastings to hold the next 
Annual Conference at Hastings from 18th to 22nd 
September, 1961 was accepted. 

The thanks of the Association were expressed to 
the Mayor and Corporation of the Borough of 
Scarborough, and to all those who facilitated the 
work of the Conference. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. B. S. Page’s Presidential Address at the 
Conference appears in this issue of the Recorb. 
In addition, the address will be printed in the 
Conference proceedings (price 5s., plus 6d. 
postage), copies of which should now be ordered 
from the Secretary. These will also include the 
text of the Annual Lecture, “Critical practice 
and educational ideas—the work of F. R. 
Leavis”, by Prof. William Walsh. 





PUBLICATIONS 


The following are now available from the 
Secretary: 
Walford’s Guide to reference material 
(reprint) £4. (£3 to L.A. members), 
post Is. 


Books for young people, Eleven to thirteen 
plus. Third edition, revised. /6s. (/2s. 
to L.A. members), post 6d. 


Proceedings, papers and summaries of 
discussion at the Scarborough Confer- 
ence. 5s., post 6d. (£2 per dozen). 


The following are now at press: 
British Education Index (approx £2 2s.). 
Reprint of The literature of the social 
sciences (P. R. Lewis)—ready Decem- 
ber. 28s. (21s. to L.A. members), 
post 6d. 











Examination Results: Summer 1960 
The following corrections to the results published in 
September should be noted: 
FINAL, PART 2, Passes 
add Armstrong, A. O. (c) Nottingham 
» McLaren, R. Banffshire Co. 
»» (c) after Cronshaw, Mrs. P. 
FINAL, Part 3 
Honours: delete Cooper, Miss J. G. (c) 
gained in Winter 1958) 
Merits: add Burton, Miss B. Associated Electrical 
Industries 
Passes: add *Jordan, P. J. Salford 
FINAL, Part 4, PAsses 


add Jordan, P. J. Salford 
» McLaren, R. Banffshire Co. 


Bristol (result 


Correction to L.A. Year Book, 1960 
Please amend entry to read: 


p. 290 
1947 Pick, F. C., Dep. Bor. Lib., W. Bromwich P.L. 
A 1950 


Correction to L.A. Record, August 1960 
Please amend entry to read: 
p. 270 
Yeats.—Mr. J. C. R. Yeats, A.L.A., Chief Assistant 
and Cataloguer, Aberdeen P.L., to be Librarian, The 
Reid Library, The Rowett Research Institute, Bucksburn. 
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CERTIFICATE FOR 
TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


The Joint Board of Assessors of the Library Association and 
School Library Association have issued the following announce 
ment of results of the Examination held in June, 1960. 


Number of entries 

Number who did not sit 

Number who sat 

Number who passed : , 
Number who were referred in one paper 
Number who failed > i. 
Percentage who passed 


The names of those who passed are set out below. All candi- 
dates have been informed of their results, and certificates have 
been sent to the successful ones 


M, E Pitcorthie, Fife 

Baker, Mrs. M.P. Sir Thomas Abney J.M., London 
Barber, Miss K. Mount Pleasant S.M. Girls’, Southampton 
Batts, P. W. Wandsworth S.M., London 

Bishop, R. Technical School, Slough 

Bryden, N. I. Newsham S.M. Boys’, Liverpool 

Chapman, Miss J.D. Alfred Sutton Girls’, Reading 

Cox, D. A. Alexandra S.M., Watford 

Cronin, Miss K. St. Vincent's S.M. Girls’, London 
Croxson, Miss M. High School, Basingstoke 

Davis, Miss E. Chapman J.M. and I., Stepney. London 
Edwards, Miss D. H. M. St. Saviour’s, Herne Hill, London 
Gibson, Mrs. E.C. J.S., Gateshead 

Grantham, Mrs. 8S. Dingle Vale S.M. Girls’, Liverpool 
Haggarty, Miss D. S.M., Northficids 

Harrison, Miss J. E. Brackenbury J.M., London 

Hedges, Mrs. P.M. Kinson C.P., Bournemouth 

Horner, D.S. Sidney Chaplin S.M., Walthamstow 

Jones, M. Moorfield Co. S., Bolsover, Chesterfield 

Kenney, P. W.H. Stanney S.M., Ellesmere Port 
Keppel-Jones, Miss P. T. Royal Naval School, Haslemere 
Lioyd, Mrs. F. Z. Wibsey S.M., Bradford 

Mann, Miss W.G. Logan and Johnston College, Glasgow 
Mercer, Miss M.G. All Hallows, Speke, Liverpool 
O'Neill, Miss E. E. St. Johns S.M. Girls’ (R.C.), Liverpool 
Piperno, Miss P. E. Downs S.M. Girls’, Liverpool 
Pounder, Miss V. A. Ursuline Convent School, Wimbiedon, 
London 


Ayimore, Mrs 


Price, Miss E. D. Gipsy Hill Training College 

Range, K.W. Arnot S.M. Boys’, Liverpool 

Reilly, J. F. Holyrood S.M., Glasgow 

Sealy, M. F.R. Warren Field Mixed, Farnham Royal, Slough 
Simmons, R. Sefton Park S.M., Bristol 

Smith, Miss J. F. Victoria S.M. Girls’, Watford 

Spackman, R.C. Summerbee School, Bournemouth 

Speak, Miss G. M. Belle Vue Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford 
Thoburn, J. W. Walker Gate S.M., Newcastle upon Tyne 
Thomas, Miss A.J. Aylestone S.M., London 

Thomas, D. P. S.M., Ormskirk 

Thomas, Mrs. E. P. Hampden S.M., Watford 

Thomson, Miss M. St. Anne's R.C. Girls’, Liverpool 

Wallis, S.J.j. Fitzharrys C.S., Abingdon 

Whitaker, N. H. Lee Manor J.M., London 

Wright, Mrs. E.M. S Girls’, Chingford 


The Birth of a Book 

By arrangement with Thames & Hudson their exhibi- 
tion The Birth of a Book will be shown at Chaucer House 
from 17th to 29th October. The exhibition shows stages 
in the production of the book English stained glass, and 
students of librarianship and all others interested in book 
production are invited to visit the exhibition. Hours: 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday, Wednesday, Friday; 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Tuesday and Thursday; 9 to 12 a.m. Saturday. 


Change of Address 
The Police College Library, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, has 
now moved to Bramshill House, Hartley Wintney, 
Hampshire. Tel. Heckfield 331-2-3. 


A.L.A. Members 
Mr. Arthur D. Walker, 36 Kingsmead Road, London, 
S.W.2., writes that he would like to hear from any L.A. 
members who are also members of the American L.A. 
with a view to arranging a meeting at the Hasting Con- 
ference next year. 
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Notes on Out-of-Print Books 


In the April, 1960 Notes, an invitation was 
extended to librarians to send suggestions to me, 
on behalf of London and Home Counties Branch, 
of standard and classic O.P. books known to be 
required. 

In response to this, I am indebted to Miss P. 
Hesketh-Williams, Librarian of the Barnett 
Library of the Faculty of Social Studies of the 
University of Oxford, for sending a considerable 
list of books for which at least some demand is 
known to exist. Incidentally this enquiry, as others, 
shows that O.P. work is one example of much 
profitable co-operation carried out between 
librarians of both municipal and special libraries. 

Some information is already available about 
certain titles of approximately 90 which were 
quoted, and the following is a progress report to 
date. 

The Athlone Press (University of London) state 
that On the decline in the value of money, by 
R. G. D. Allen, is still in print and available. It is 
a paper-bound lecture pamphlet in the Stamp 
Memorial Lecture series, price 3s. 6d. It is un- 
likely to be reprinted when O.P., so librarians 
requiring the book are advised to order while 
stocks are available. 

Margaret Mead’s Growing up in New Guinea, 
Penguin, is not yet O.P. although stocks are 
likely to be exhausted by December, 1960. When 
O.P., it will not have a high priority for reprinting 
in view of the relatively slow rate of sale. 

William Hodge inform me that Haberler’s 
Theory of international trade was reprinted last 
year and is currently available at 30s. 

Professor D. W. Brogan’s The American 
political system will, at the author’s wish, not be 
reprinted since he superseded it, in 1954, with a 
new book covering the same ground but taking 
into account the numerous changes which had 
occurred. This is An introduction to American 
politics, 1954, which Hamish Hamilton say is in 
stock at 21s. 

Dobson have a new edition in preparation of 
Harris’ The new economics and this is due 
September/October, 1960. 

The Hansard Society are replacing Aspects of 
American government by a new edition entitled 
Present trends in American national government. 
This is a symposium edited by Alfred J. Junz, 
and is due August, 1960, at 22s. 6d. 

Last year, Manchester University Press printed 
a fourth impression of Hovell’s The Chartist 
movement, price 21s. 
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Basil Blackwell have had a number of requests 
for Owst’s Literature and pulpit in medieval 
England, and, by agreement with the Cambridge 
University Press, will bring out a reprint of this 
work. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul state that Hsaiao’s 
Political pluralism was published long before the 
war and took thirty years to sell an edition. No 
reprint would be considered but the last part of 
the original edition was remaindered to the 
Humanities Press of New York and I am endea- 
vouring to find out if copies are still available. 

Sir Cyril Burt does not wish his Factors of the 
mind to be reprinted in its present form since 
much of the text is now out of date. The Univer- 
sity of London Press say that the author is pre- 
paring material for a new edition but it is not yet 
possible to give a date when this will be ready. 

Allen and Unwin are anxious to reprint 
Chester’s The nationalized industries but this must 
be brought up-to-date and the author has not yet 
found time to do this. There seems to be no 
immediate prospect of a revised edition. 

Cambridge University Press will not reprint 
Figgis’ The Divine right of Kings in the original 
edition but it might conceivably be reissued one 
day as a paperback. 

The paperback is, of course, a useful economic 
proposition when hard covers are too costly, and 
it is in this form that Cassell may eventually 
re-issue J. A. Spender’s Fifty years of Europe. 

Still in stock at 21s. is Guedalla’s Palmerston, 
published by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Stevens have useful information of two of their 
books which are being replaced by new works on 
the subjects. Keith’s The British cabinet system 
will be replaced by a new book by Mackintosh, 
and Simon’s Local councils and the citizen by a 
work by Wiseman. No dates of publication can 
be estimated at present. 

What is Communism? by Plamenatz is available 
and copies may be obtained from King-Hall 
News-Letter, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 

Oxford University Press state that the second 
edition of Marx's view of history, by Bober, is in 
stock at 48s. 

Concerning Ernle’s English farming past and 
present, 1 have had correspondence about this 
since early 1958, and it is gratifying now to know 
that Longmans, Green, have entered into a 
contract with Cass and Company, 91 Southamp- 
ton Row, London, W.C.1., to republish under 
licence. 

Methuen inform me that volume 5 of Haw- 
good’s Constitutional history of modern England 
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was never written and it will never be published. 

With reference to D. L. Hobman’s The welfare 
state, published 1953, John Murray say: “. . . we 
hoped to reprint, but it required so much bring- 
ing up-to-date, and it would have been so costly, 
that we had to drop the idea, though the author 
may possibly try and get it taken up elsewhere. It 
will not be reprinted as far as we are concerned.”’ 

This concludes the first report on this special 
enquiry. There remain approximately 60 titles 
which the publishers decline to reissue and a few 
for which no information has yet been received. 
Another line of enquiry will now be tried and 
further reports will be given in due course. 

Two years ago I corresponded with Edmund 
Ward regarding the possible publication of a one- 
volume book on the Reconquista. Some enthu- 
siasm for this project was shown by inter-loan 
circles in view of the shortage of scholarly books 
on Spanish history in English. Comment was also 
made that we could do with a one-volume work 
on the Peninsular Wars. I have recently taken the 
matter up with the publisher again, under the 
imprint of Nicholas Kaye, Ltd. There is no further 
news yet of the book on the Reconquista, but 
Mr. Jac Weller has recently been commissioned 
“to write a one-volume history on Wellington in 
the Peninsular War, which in one way is an 
abridgement of Oman’s work but also includes a 
great amount of recent original research and will 
include many photographs.’’ The book will 
probably not be published for at least a year. 

It is particularly satisfying to be able to report 
that another of the long-standing “‘wants”’ is to be 
republished. This is Arnold Bennett’s Jmperial 
Palace, which Cassell hope will be available 
about April or May, 1961, at the reasonable price 
of 18s. 

NORMAN TOMLINSON 
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Correspondence 


REVISION OF SYLLABUS 


Mr. M. J. Ramspen, B.A., Mobile Branch 
Librarian, Gillingham Public Libraries, writes: 


The new syllabus proposed by the Register and 
Examinations Executive Committee represents a 
great improvement on anything we have had 
before, and the Committee are certainly right in 
formulating proposals with a long term view, 
since continual tampering with the syllabus can 
have only a damaging effect both on its own 
prestige and on the prestige of the qualifications 
with which it is so closely linked. 

One of the greatest problems in implementing 
the new syllabus in 1963 seems likely to lie in the 
provision of the necessary increased facilities for 
full-time study. Even if there were no increase in 
the number of students attending full-time 
courses, the actual population of library school 
Registration courses would be almost doubled 
by virtue of the introduction of a two-year course 
for all except graduates in place of the existing 
one year course. Since, however, the intention 
behind the new syllabus is “to make full-time 
study a relatively more attractive method of 
qualifying”, we may expec’ also an increased 
demand for places at library school. Assuming 
that sufficient grants are available, two questions 
suggest themselves: (i) will the necessary in- 
creased accommodation be available ?, (ii) will it 
be possible to find the necessary tutors? 

I gather that there is a possibility that some of 
the technical colleges which at present do not 
offer full-time courses in librarianship would be 
willing to do so. However, the long-term interests 
of the profession would be better served by a few 
large schools rather than by fragmentation of the 
library school population in a number of small 
schools. A trend towards larger schools would 
mean a larger teaching staff at each school with 
more opportunity for specialization by individual 
tutors; in such circumstances it is not impossible 
that the library schools might become centres of 
research into librarianship. All this would help to 
make the teaching of librarianship a more 
attractive profession since the career pattern 
would be greatly improved: it would thus facili- 
tate the recruitment of tutors. Moreover, the 
atmosphere which might be expected to pervade 
a large school of the kind envisaged would be a 
healthy one for students, fostering the spirit of a 
‘liberal’ education in librarianship. The proposal 


for a two-year course is a step in this same direc- 
tion, since the present one-year course places too 
much of a premium on over-hasty “cramming”. 

So far as the standard of the examinations to be 
held under the new syllabus is concerned, much 
will depend on the questions set, and in this con- 
nection would it not be possible with the new 
syllabus to reduce the number of questions to be 
answered in each paper of the Registration 
Examination from six to four? This would raise 
the level of the examination, since the present 
requirement to answer six questions in three 
hours either leads to questions which require 
only notes, or, if an essay is required, makes for 
an over-hasty listing of points without the time to 
demonstrate an ability properly to relate them 
one to another. An examination ought not only 
to test whether candidates have memorized what 
they have been taught but should also test the 
measure with which they have understood it. 

The new syllabus shows itself more liberal, and 
more flexible than the old, and in their provision 
of a temporary pre-professional examination the 
Register and Examinations Executive Committee 
show themselves willing to avoid tying themselves 
down to too rigid a date for the full implementa- 
tion of their proposals. The measures advocated 
above seem to be in tune with this spirit. Particu- 
larly would it seem to be in the long term interests 
of the profession to avoid the fragmentation of the 
library school population by deferring the imple- 
menting of the requirement for all parts of the 
Registration Examination to be taken at one 
sitting until such time as the existing library 
schools can provide the necessary extra accomo- 
dation. 


Mr. F. S. Stycu, M.A., A.L.A., Assistant, 
Reference Library, Birmingham Public Libraries, 
writes: 


It is gratifying to note the proposal to include a 
number of other languages and literatures as 
alternatives to English in Group C of the Final 
Examination under the Revised Syllabus, but it is 
a little puzzling to find that English still retains a 
privileged position in Part 5 of Registration. Each 
of the other alternatives in Part 5 is also broader 
in scope than the corresponding field in Part C. 

This broader base at Registration is no doubt 
a wise provision designed to prevent too narrow 
specialization at too early a stage, but why should 
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the student of English be placed in a privileged 
position? Would it not be better to provide a 
paper at Registration level in the bibliographical 
apparatus of General or Indo-European Linguis- 
tics and of Literary Criticism, resembling the 
bibliographical parts of the present Final 3(i)? 
One feels that the Syllabus Sub-Committee 
cannot have made their proposal lightly in view 
of the obvious care with which they have worked 
out the Revised Syllabus and it would be interest- 
ing to know why they made this decision. It may 
be that they felt that all candidates with a lean- 
ing to literature and linguistics ought to study 
English at some stage, but this is likely to lead to 
candidates taking the line of least resistance and 
offering English again at Final level. We have all 
seen in the past how the majority of candidates 
tend to plump for Eng. Lit. at Registration Group 
D and Final Part 3, under the present syllabus, 
with a consequent loss to professional breadth of 
vision of librarians who might have worked to 
acquire a knowledge of the literature, aims and 
methods of some other discipline if too obviously 
tempting a line had not been opened to them. 


Mr. F. A. MILLIGAN, M.A., A.L.A., Deputy 
County Librarian of Herefordshire, writes: 


May I take advantage of the publicity which 
this subject will no doubt be receiving to com- 
ment on the statement about recruiting, and in 
particular the recruiting of graduates to librarian- 
ship? 

I see that we are setting our standards a little 
higher—a very good thing provided we can 


attract the 2A level school leavers. But the 
statement affirms that librarianship ‘‘must aim at 
attracting more graduates . . .”’. What are we 
doing for them? 

For their three years of study at university 
level, graduates expect more than to have their 
degree equated to 2A level passes (in effect 
providing exemption from First Professional 
Examination, though this will no longer be in 
existence). Surely a degree merits equation with 
at least one group of Final, and Group C is now 
so comprehensive that it should not be difficult 
to find in it papers of the same subject and scope 
as are offered Ly degree courses at most univer- 
sities today. I know that the Final Examination 
lays stress on the ‘bibliography and librarianship 
in a special subject field’’. Is it not fair to assume 
that the graduate is necessarily conversant with 
what this entails? He could scarcely hope to keep 
his place in the university without developing 
these abilities. 
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There are few enough authorities which pay an 
extra increment or a bonus (such as teachers 
receive) for a degree. If we cannot offer this 
particular attraction in return for the graduate’s 
training and background, at least do not let us 
say to him, “‘If you wish to qualify as a librarian, 
then you must take your examinations again’’. 
And make him pay for the privilege. 


Miss Livian Lisuer, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Bucks. County Library, writes: 


The proposed new syllabus is a matter of vital 
interest to all librarians who are disturbed by the 
high rate of failures in our present examinations. 
The raising of the educational standard of en- 
trants to the profession will be a welcome step, 
but many people must be concerned to learn that 
part-time study is still to be an acceptable method 
of training both at Registration and Final level. 

Would it not be possible to organize courses 
at the Schools of Librarianship covering the 
theoretical training for an amalgamation of the 
Registration and Final examinations, combined 
with practical training in a recognized library? 
Students wishing to become librarians would 
take such a course immediately after leaving 
school, and on its completion would enter the 
profession as qualified librarians free to give the 
whole of their attention to their work and with 
spare time in which to follow and maintain their 
personal interests. 

In a circular to Local Education Authorities in 
1958, the Minister of Education stated that 
full-time students at non-university institutions 
who are pursuing courses which lead to qualifica- 
tions entitling their holders to graduate status, 
should receive grants at the appropriate uni- 
versity rates. It follows that if we can offer a 
course up to the standard of the Final examina- 
tion, which is recognized by the Ministry of 
Education as equivalent to a university degree, 
every student would be able to obtain an adequate 
grant. The question of leave of absence does not 
arise if the course is taken immediately after 
leaving school, so all students would have equal 
opportunity to enter the profession irrespective of 
place of residence or type of librarianship to be 
followed. 

With a steady stream of qualified librarians 
coming into the profession to undertake the 
professional duties, it would become accepted 
practice to employ assistants of lower educational 
attainments to carry out the routine tasks. At 
present these are too often performed by young 
assistants who wish to become librarians, but 
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who lose heart through frustration and boredom, 
and the difficulties of part-time study. 

Such a change in our method of training 
would make it essential that the Schools of 
Librianship should be enlarged, and each school 
would need an adequate number of full-time 
tutors to teach its ful!-time students. A furthe: 
logical step would be for these tutors to act as 
examiners for the Library Association. 


WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE 


Mr. E. E. IRONMONGER, Senior Lecturer in 
Mathematics, Westminster College, North Hink- 
sey, Oxford, writes: 

I am collecting information concerning the life 
and work of William Thomas Brande (1788- 
1866), who was Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Institution from 1813 to 1852 and Secretary 
to the Royal Society from 1816 to 1826. 

I should be glad to hear of any letters, manu- 
script material, etc., of which your readers may 
have information. 


MR. PHILLIPS 


Mr. C. A. Crosstey, F.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Bradford Institute of Technology, 
writes: 


Mr. Phillips has ever been a champion of 
causes, not least amongst them those which could 
be described as “‘lost’’ (or sometimes, merely 
“‘mistaken’’) and, despite his “‘gently pugnacious 
nature’, he has remained essentially modest, 
preferring to believe that charity begins any- 
where other than at home. In a letter over my 
signature you would not expect to find a sugges- 
tion that Ranganathan’s theories on classification 
represent one of the causes which Mr. Phillips so 
eloquently espouses in print or speech from time 
to time—nor will you! I must, however, rescue 
Mr. Phillips from the consequences of his own 
modesty. Librarians in Britain ought to know that 
this book, The elements of library classification, 
his condemnation of which arouses such hostility 
in certain breasts, was actually urged on the 
A.A.L., its publishers, initially by Mr. Phillips 
himself. 

I was Chairman of the meeting in Leeds in 1956 
to which Mr. Phillips refers somewhere or other 
(I wittingly take the risk of accusation of 
misquotation here that Mr. Phillips is entitled and 
likely to administer). Dr. Ranganathan was the 
speaker and, during a break in the proceedings, 
Mr. Phillips admitted—in an answer to Rangana- 
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than’s question—that his own book, the justly- 
famous Primer, was now “‘dead”’ and agreed to 
put the case to the A.A.L. Council that Rangana- 
than’s Elements should be published in its stead. 
That Mr. Phillips was in this cause—if not in all 
his crusades—successful we now have proof and, 
if his review was not one I would have written 
myself, I must forbear to criticize and remember 
that there are two facets of Mr. Phillips and that 
attention is usually focussed on only one of these 
—to his delight. 


In reply, Mr. W. H. PHILLIPS, writes: 


Mr. Crossley’s memory is a little at fault. I certainly do 
remember the meeting at Leeds—this was notable to me, 
because of Ranganathan’s claim that the B.N.B. was 
“more Colon than D.C.” 

Ranganathan did privately ask me to sponsor the 
Elements. 1 did agree, but not for the reason given by Mr. 
Crossley. There is, of course, no possible clash or com- 
parison between the two books. Ranganathan outlines his 
original approach to the theory of classification, more 
particularly as it applies to his own scheme. The Primer 
has little originality of thought, merely paraphrasing a 
number of theories and giving details of the various 
schemes in an attempt to cover briefly the Registration 
Examination syllabus of the L.A. and to give guidance to 
students in their study. 

In introducing the Elements to the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee of the A.A.L. in 1956, I stressed the 
need for a more or less complete rewriting (which has 
been undertaken) and commented on the misleading 
nature of the title. (This suggestion was ignored.) In all 
fairness, at a later stage immediately on the publication of 
the 16th edition of D.C., when the book was in galley, I 
pointed out to the Committee that certain chapters, 
where Ranganathan had developed D.C. in a “peculiar” 
manner, were now completely outdated. 


REGION—MORE OR LESS THAN A 
COUNTY? 


COouNCILLOR F. H. BELL, 72 Wandsworth Road, 
Heaton, Newcastle upon Tyne, 6, writes: 

On p. 259 of the Recorp (August, 1960) 
appeared the phrase ‘at the 300,000 population 
mark, where a library frequently serves as a 
regional library .. .”’ 

Two pages later we find a definition of a region 
as “a part of the county library area...” 

Would it be a fair inference from these two, 
statements, officially approved by the L.A., that 
these counties with populations under 250,000. 
have no regional administration: 


Bedfordshire Shropshire All Welsh 
Cornwall Suffolk, East counties, except 
Cumberland Suffolk, West Glamorgan 
Dorset Warwickshire 

Northants. Worcestershire 

Oxfordshire Yorkshire, East Riding 
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During the war, there were only twelve civil 
defence regions covering the whole of Great 
Britain. Much of what has been written about 
regional organization of local government services 
refers to areas of administration much larger 
than most existing counties (e.g., Royal Commis- 
sion on Tyneside Local Government, Cmd. 5402, 
1937). 

Cannot the County Libraries Section Com- 
mittee re-consider their proposed definition, 
attempting to avoid the ambiguity arising from 
the special connotation which they suggest for 
the word “‘region”’? 


DUTIES OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


Mr. W. G. Smairu, F.L.A., Editor, Books and 
Bookmen, writes: 


The memorancum on “The Duties of Child- 
ren’s Librarians’ (July issue), states that the 
guidance given by reviews is less helpful in the 
case of children’s books than for others because 
they appear too long after publication to be of 
assistance. 

This, however, seems to assume that it is 
necessary for children’s librarians to buy books 
immediately they are published. I wonder why? 

I would have thought that the children’s 
librarians are under far less pressure from readers 
demanding the very latest book than the adult 
departments. What is to stop children’s librarians 
from deferring their purchase of new books for 
several months after publication? This will enable 
them to assess the books’ value to them in the 
light of all the reviews that had appeared. 

Could it be that the librarians concerned are 
unable to resist the blandishments of the book- 
seller’s representatives in the mad rush to dispose 
of new publications ? 


NEWSPAPERS ON MICROFILM 


Mr. F. J. Cooper, F.R.S.A., A.L.A., Director, 
Lincoln Public Libraries, writes: 

With reference to the list on this subject which 
appeared in the August issue, we have increased 
our holding of microfilm of the Lincoln, Rutland 
and Stamford Mercury and the entry should now 
read: Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury, 
1793-1824, t, n. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. F. R. Tayvor, F.L.A., Technical Librarian, 
Manchester Public Libraries, writes: 
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I am at present engaged in collecting material 
for the section on “Technical Library Services in 
Public Libraries” for the forthcoming Five years’ 
work in librarianship covering the years 1956-1960. 
I have contacted individually those librarians 
whom I know personally to be responsible for 
major services of this type, but am anxious 
that any important development in systems 
other than these shall not pass unnoted in this re- 
view. 

I know only too well that many departures in 
this field of which I am not aware are taking place 
at individual libraries all over the country, and 
that many of these are never recorded in print for 
various reasons, the greatest of which is pressure 
of work on the librarians initiating them. I would 
like this section of the Five years’ work to be as 
complete as possible, particularly in view of the 
rapid strides which have been made in all fieids 
of technical education and research over this 
period, and would like to hear from any librarians 
who have begun or expanded their Technical 
Services since 1955. Apart from notes on new 
developments, I am also particularly interested 
in any marked trends of use, types of users, local 
schemes of co-operation, material consulted and 
so on, together with any plans for the immediate 
future which are about to be implemented. 
Copies of any published material on these topics, 
or the bibliographical references thereto, would 
also be welcome, and I would be most grateful for 
any help which librarians can give me in all these 
directions. 


BUILDING FOR BOOKS 


Mr. F. J. E. Hurst, M.A., A.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Trinity College, Dublin, writes: 


I would like to express my sincere appreciation 
on the way in which the Library Association 
arranged the showing of Building for books at the 
Scarborough Conference. I hope that those 
members who have seen the film for the first time 
enjoyed it as much as I continue to do after very 
many visits to see it myself. At the same time, I 
would like to apologize to all those people who 
have been having difficulty in arranging private 
showings of this film. The legal position over the 
commercial rights is complicated, but I hope that 
the position will be clarified soon. 

Perhaps I can also use this opportunity to thank 
all those librarians who are helping us with our 
Library Extension Appeal. Their efforts are 
greatly appreciated, and it is evident that they are 
having tangible results also. 
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BARROw (W. J.) and CHURCH (R. W.). Deteriora- 
tion of book stock—causes and remedies 
two studies on the permanence of book paper 
Conducted by W. J. Barrow; edited by 
Randolph W. Church. 1959. (Virginia State 
Library Publications, No. 10.) 70 pp. (Vir- 
ginia State Library.) 

This book reports the work of two studies 
undertaken by the Virginia State Library between 
June 1957 and December 1958, on the physical 
deterioration of book paper and suggested 
remedies. 

The first study has determined the physical 
condition of a selection of 500 non-fiction books 
published in America between 1900 and 1949. 
All the books were in good condition, though 
none was new. As a basis for comparison of the 
test data, some new books, current newsprint and 
some old books were subjected to a similar 
test. The objective of the first study was to de- 
termine the amount of deterioration due to (1) 
natural ageing, and (2) the type of pulp used in 
making the paper. Each book was subjected to 
the T.A.P.P.I. standard test procedure for fold 
and tear, except that a special fold tester was 
used. Ten specimens for fold and eight for tear 
in each of two directions were tested from each 
book. (The number of specimens is considered 
very low, but was no doubt influenced by the 
number of books to be tested.) All specimens 
were then subjected to phloroglucinol spot test 
to determine the presence of ground wood in the 
furnish. Tables are given for fold and tear, 
arranged by decades 1900-1949 in order of 
increasing fold resistance; test data for 32 new 
books published between 1955-1957 and six 
current newspapers. Others record fold, tear and 
pH (C.E.) for the ten weakest and ten strongest 
books. 

Of all the tests performed, the fold test was 
selected for comparison of test data and the 
current newspapers for allocating categories. 
Newsprint (1957) showed a median fold of 24 and 
on this basis the test data for the 500 books 
tested brought them into the following categories: 
Very Weak (median fold 3 or less) 39 per cent of 
samples 1900-1939; Low Strength (3-23) 49 per 
cent of samples; Medium Strength A (24-75) 9 per 
cent; Medium Strength B (75-200) 2 per cent, and 
High Strength (over 200) 1 per cent. 

Of the samples in the period 1940-1949, 57 per 
cent fall into the category of Low Strength, even 


though their natural ageing has been only 7-17 
years. Analysing these results, it was found that 
over 89 per cent of the books tested showed a 
fold strength less than current newsprint. At a 
continued rate of deterioration, they would be 
unusable 75-100 years hence. To librarians and 
archivists this is a serious problem. One solution 
would be to use paper with an all rag furnish, 
but such papers are far too expensive for most 
libraries. 

The immediate problem is to retard the 
deterioration of book stock in our libraries and 
the second study reported in this book describes 
a method of retardation. Specimens from 26 
different reams of frequently-used American book 
paper were subjected to artificial ageing by 
heating at 100° C for 72 hours, equivalent to 
about 25 years of natural ageing. Specimens 
were soaked overnight in an aqueous solution of 
calcium and magnesium carbonates. After ageing 
and treating, the specimens were tested for fold 
and tear, as described in the first study. In every 
way the treated specimens showed an improve- 
ment in strength and stability over the untreated 
specimens. Fibre analysis of the specimens indi- 
cated that papers made from chemical pulp 
reacted to treatment better than ground wood. 
Chemical analysis indicated that acidity was the 
principle cause of deterioration, the most stable 
papers showing a pH of 7. 

These two studies, one on the rate of deteriora- 
tion, the other on the retardation of deterioration, 
have opened up an interesting field for further 
study: the manufacture of paper to a specification 
leading to permanent and durable book papers. 
The third study is well advanced and paper to a 
specification has in fact been used for this book 
(theoretical useful life estimated 300 years). 
Full details of furnish are given in the colophon 
at the end of the volume. 

We look forward to the report of the third 
study by the Virginia State Library as their 
work is of considerable importance to librarians 
and archivists. 

S. R. Loynes 


JOHNSON (E. D.) Communication: an introduction 
to the history of the alphabet, writing, printing, 
books and libraries, 2nd ed. 1960. (New York, 
Scarecrow Press, 45s.). 

Appearing first in 1955, this unfortunate book 
was either studiously—and kindly—ignored, or 
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criticised for its inaccuracies, lack of balance and 
confusion of purpose. 

The author has now corrected its obvious 
errors, but he could do little to satisfy his critics 
on the other counts, short of producing a new 
book. So the title is as pretentious and misleading, 
the bibliographies as unselective, the style as 
“secondary modernish”’ and the information as 
condensed and unbalanced as before. 

The result is such that no student need see it, 
and most students were better not to see it. It is, 
indeed, difficult to find any merit in it whatsoever. 
If it aims to provide an account of libraries set 
in a framework of the history of communication, 
it falls so far short of its aims that it invites little 
sympathy on account of its ambitions. 

As a history of writing, alphabets, printing and 
book production it is useless, defeated by the 
strangling condensation attempted; on the history 
of the British public library movement it is hardly 
better; on American libraries one may expect 
more, but gets little more than stock figures, 
suggesting in places a kind of commentary on a 
a very slow race; the author’s comments on the 
libraries of the communist countries are like an 
official press hand-out. 

The age of the microcard is also the age of the 
typewriter, the proper use of which, in the 
multiplication of reports, surveys, proceedings, 
etc., has been on the increase recently. Here, the 
equal-spaced letter, and the unjustified line are 
inoffensive and acceptable. Librarians should 
oppose its employment in the production of books 
whose merits do not deserve composition in type. 

Few librarians will consider paying two pounds 
five shillings for such a piece of book production. 

STANLEY J. BRETT 


Public library buildings: the way ahead. 1960. 16 
pp. (Library Association, Is.) 

This sixteen-page publicity pamphlet, prepared 
and distributed (free of charge in the first instance) 
to all local authorities by the Library Association, 
is one of its most useful publications to date. 
Taking advantage of the recent relaxation of 
governmental control which has hitherto pre- 
vented practically all new library building since 
the beginning of the war, the Association has 
presented local authorities with a ready reminder 
of the sorry state of the majority of library 
buildings and the urgent need to plan now for 
their replacement and augmentation. 

The publication strikes the right note in its 
introductory paragraphs, in which it states that 
whereas the use of public libraries has increased 
by 75 per cent since 1939, and bookstocks by 
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110 per cent, library building has been virtually 
at a standstill for twenty-one years. More than 
three-quarters of our central libraries are fifty 
years or more of age, and a large proportion 
of branch libraries too. They were built to cater 
for one-tenth of the present number of readers 
and to house one-fifth of present bookstocks. 
Doubtless, every librarian will be able to en- 
lighten his committee still further as to the 
shortcomings of his own buildings, and large 
quantities of the publication will be bought to 
distribute to individual committee members. 
From evidence already received, Public library 
buildings has been welcomed and has already set 
committee men and women thinking about the 
needs of their own community. 

The style of the pamphlet is happily chosen; 
the facts set out can be readily appreciated by the 
layman who will obtain from it a reasoned 
statement of the functions of the modern library 
service and the type of building required to carry 
them out in adequate fashion. There is also a 
useful page on building standards and a formula 
for arriving at the size of a library. These are 
based on population and, like all suggested 
standards, will doubtless, have their critics. It 
is to the good, however, that the standards are 
based upon the study of many representative 
libraries in several countries—a practical ap- 
proach which is to be commended! The only 
statement that immediately strikes me as in- 
cautious, is that there is seldom much need for 
a children’s library more than 1,500 sq. ft. 
Having just planned one for 2,000 sq. ft. in a 
branch library, I feel that perhaps the compiler’s 
conception of the requirements of a satisfactory 
library service for children is somewhat limited. 

One cannot help but criticize the selection of 
the photographs which accompany the text. 
Admittedly, new library buildings in this country 
are few and far between, but those chosen fail 
to do justice to the excellence of the text. Was it 
necessary to include four photographs of Sheffield 
Libraries in a total of fourteen including a full 
page illustration of the lending department of the 
Manor Branch, which by no means strikes the 
modern note one would expect! The two Ameri- 
can photographs of Los Angeles and the Fitch- 
burg Library, though pleasant, seem out of place 
in British climatic conditions, while the photo- 
graph of the delicate wrought-iron work at 
Kensington must surely have crept in by accident. 
County libraries have a legitimate grievance in 
being represented by one photograph only. 
Finally, where are the Scandinavian and German 
libraries of which one has heard so much? 
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For the rest one has nothing but praise and 
congratulations should be extended to the L.A. 
and to the designer of the pamphlet, John 
Freeborn—it is indeed, welcome to note that the 
Association is now using a professional man to 
design its publications. E. V. CoRBETT 


SUBJECT BOOKLISTS RECENTLY ISSUED 
BY BRITISH LIBRARIES 


A select list of books on railways. Booklist no. 25. 
Carlisle P.L. 

A select list of books on the theatre. Booklist no. 26. 
10 p. Carlisle P.L. 

Engineering: Chelmsford Technical and Arts Bulletin. 
No. 37, 12 p. Chelmsford P.L. 

Coventry’s story. Coventry P.L. 

Eleanor Farjeon: a handlist of the collection of her 
works presented by Miss Eleanor Farjeon to the Hamp- 
stead Public Libraries. Hampstead P.L. 

The library and the gardener. Hendon P.L. 

Careers. Hornsey P.L. 

Careers. Hove P.L. 

Directories, annuals, year books and trade registers. 
Islington P.L. 

The owner driver. Islington P.L. 

Religious architecture (Parts I and I1). Kingston-upon- 
Hull P.L. 

European economic co-operation. List no. 20, 5 p. 
Manchester P.L. 

National atlases. Manchester P.L. 

Sources of information—Shipping. Manchester P.L. 

Situations vacant: a book list on careers, by Notting- 
hamshire Co. Library, 21 p. Nottinghamshire Co.L. 

German language and literature: a selection of books 
in stock at Nottingham Public Libraries, June, 1960. 
Nottingham P.L. 

Sports and pastimes, 18 p. Rawtenstall P.L. 

Motherhood and child care. St. Marylebone P.L. 


Obituary 


Hitt.—Mr. D. P. Hill, M.A., A.L.A., Refer- 
ence Librarian at Fulham since 1958, died 
suddenly on 4th September at the age of 33. 
Mr. Hill was the son of{Mr. R. H. Hill, M.A., 
formerly Librarian and Secretary of the National 
Central Library. Mr. D. P. Hill was previously 
on the staff of the University of London, and was 
Reference Librarian at Barnes before coming to 
Fulham. 

L.F.H. 


Appointments and Retirements 


Bou.ter.—Miss M. Boulter, Librarian, English 
Electric Valve Co. Ltd., to be Librarian, National College 
for Heating, Ventilating, Refrigeration and Fan Engineer- 
ing. 

Broox.—Miss J. C. Brook, B.A., A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Holborn P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Slough 
Branch, Bucks. Co.L. 
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Bryant.—Mr. D. J. Bryant, F.L.A., Assistant Central 
Lending Librarian, Bristol P.L., to be Chief Assistant, 
Eastbourne P.L. 

Burrows.—Mr. R. D. Burrows, F.L.A., Chief Assist- 
ant, Wimbledon P.L., to be Chief Assistant, Chelsea P.L. 

CLay.—Miss E. M. Clay, A.L.A., Children’s Librarian, 
Reigate, Surrey Co.L., to be Children’s Librarian, 
Bromley P.L. 

Curre.—Mr. G. R. Cliffe, A.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
Middleton P.L., to be Technical Librarian, Messrs. 
Joseph Crosfield and Sons, Ltd., Warrington. 

Coacoins.—Mr. A. J. Coggins, B.A., to be Senior 
Assistant, Northampton Central College of Further 
Education. 

CugerpEN.—Miss C. Cuerden, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., to be First 
Assistant, Circulation Department, University of Mani- 
toba Library, Winnipeg, Canada. 

E.uis.—Mrs. C. Ellis (née Perrin), Assistant, Holborn 
P.L., to be Assistant, Birkbeck College Library. 

Gupta.—Mr. V. N. Gupta, M.A., Dip.Lib.Sc., 
Assistant, Slough Br., Bucks Co.L., to be Senior Assistant 
in Special Services Dept., Bucks Co.L. 

Hunter.—Mr. Brian Hunter, B.A., to be Assistant 
Librarian, British Library of Political and Economic 
Science. 

Jones.—Mrs. M. Jones to be Librarian, C.W.S. 
Technical Research Library, Manchester. 

Keen.—Mr. E. M. Keen, Assistant, Coventry P.L., to 
be with Hawker Siddeley Aviation Ltd., Advanced 
Projects Group. 

Lair.—Mrs. B. E. Lait (meé Sanderson), A.L.A. 
Lending Librarian, St. Albans P.L., has resigned on 
marriage. 

McCuLtum.—Miss M. W. W. McCullum, A.L.A,, 
Senior Assistant, Lewisham P.L., to be Librarian, Maria 
Grey College, Twickenham. 

Matone.—Mr. J. D. Malone, B.A., Assistant, Rawdon 
Br., Liverpool P.L., to be Tutor Librarian, Walsall and 
Staffordshire Technical College. 

MATrHEWs.—Miss M. Matthews, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Harpenden Branch, Herts. Co.L., to be 
Interne Librarian, Adult Circulation Division, Toronto 
P.L., Ontario. 

Meator.—Mr. J. K. Mealor, F.L.A., Deputy Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Blackburn P.L., to be Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Newark-on-Trent. 

Mitter.—Mr. J. A. Miller, F.L.A., Cataloguer, 
Blackburn P.L., to be Assistant Borough Librarian, 
Crosby P.L. 

MiTcHELL.—Miss P. G. Mitchell, Assistant, Bromley 
P.L., to be Assistant, Kensington P.L. 

NewMAN.—Mr. S. Newman, F.L.A., Borough Libra- 
rian, Wednesbury P.L., to be Librarian, Cannock P.L. 

O’Hara.—Miss L. O'Hara, Assistant, Burnley P.L., to 
be Assistant, Colne P.L. 

SHaw.—Mr. N. Shaw, Information Officer, British Hat 
and Allied Feltmakers Research Association, Manchester, 
to be Librarian, Gillette Industries, Ltd., Reading. 


Diamond Wedding 


We extend congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. 
Savage who, on 8th September, celebrated the 60th 
anniversary of their marriage at Croydon in 1900. 
Mrs. Savage attended annual conferences with her 
husband and is known to senior members of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SIERRA LEONE 
(FOURAH BAY COLLEGE) 

Applications are invited for the post of AssisTANT 
LipraRiAN from graduates with a professional qualifica- 
tion. Salary scale: £965 x S0—1,415; 1,490 x 75— 
£1,790 p.a., entry point according to qualifications and 
experience. Outfit and family allowances (max. £300). 
F.S.S.U. Passages on appointment, annual leave and 
normal termination. Part-furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rent. Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 
three referees by 10 November, 1960, to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 
Woburn Square, London W.C.1., from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Two librarians required, (a) one to act as a tutor at a 
new College of Adult Education in Lusaka, and (6) one 
to organize the setting up of a new comprehensive 
libraries scheme for the territory. Candidates, under 40, 
and unmarried in the case of women, must hold a 
recognized university degree and Fellowship of the 
Library Association, and have a wide experience of 
Librarianship. 

Post (a) may be held on permanent and pensionable 
or contract terms; post (6) is available on contract terms 


CRAMER’’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING * SERVICE PROVIDED 


139 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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only. A resettlement grant will be payable on the satis- 
factory completion of a temporary engagement. Salary 
scale for men £950-£1,950 p.a., and for women £760- 
£1,560 p.a. A special interim allowance of 5 per cent. of 
basic salary is also payable. Entry point into appropriate 
scale will be determined by previous experience. Free 
passages. Quarters at reasonable rental. Generous home 
leave on full pay. 

Further particulars and application forms from 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 114/3/020. Appli- 
cants are requested to give their names in full. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


The B.S.I. requires a TECHNICAL OFFicerR to work 
first on a (non-U.D.C.) feature-card index to the contents 
of all British Standards, and later to assist with the pre- 
paration of the English edition of the U.D.C. and asso- 
ciated duties. 

Desirable qualifications are a broad educational back- 
ground with a knowledge of German and French, and 
some indexing and editing experience. 

Commencing salary not less than £850 a year. The post 
is pensionable. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, etc., should be 
submitted to the Establishment Officer, B.S.I., 2. Park 
Street, London, W.1. 


Exchange Offer—Capetown 


Miss Victoria C. Flugge-de Smidt, Librarian in Charge 
of the Observatory Branch of Cape Town City Libraries, 
wishes to exchange her post for one year with a British 
Librarian preferably from a small public library in the 
Greater London area. She is a qualified Librarian, aged 
26, and has approximately 7-8 years’ experience in public 
libraries in South Africa, of which three were in the 
Cataloguing section at Cape Town, and two as Branch 
Librarian of the Observatory branch. Chartered Libra- 
rians of similar age and experience are invited to com- 
municate with her with a view to arranging a year’s 
exchange to commence during the summer of 1961. Her 
address is: 

404 Savoy Gardens, 
Main Road, 
Mowbray, Cape, 
South Africa. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext.9) 
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ENGLISH EDITION — 33 Volumes 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 
volumes each) now in preparation 


For further information consult your bookstore or: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales Section (Atomic Energy—LA) 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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volume 
1 Progress in Atomic Energy, 525 pages 
33 Index of the Proceedings 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
2 Survey of Raw Material Resources, 846 pages 
3 Processing of Raw Materials, 612 pages 
4 Production of Nuclear Materials and Isotopes, 
644 pages 
5 Properties of Reactor Materials, 627 pages 


REACTORS 
6 Basic Metallurgy and Fabrication of Fuels, 
720 pages 
7 Reactor Technology, 858 pages 
8 Nuclear Power Plants, Part I, 584 pages 
9 Nuclear Power Plants, Part II 
10 Research Reactors, 548 pages 
11 Reactor Safety and Control, 608 pages 
12 Reactor Physics, 774 pages 
13 Reactor Physics and Economics 


PHYSICS 

14 Nuclear Physics and Instrumentation, 
492 pages 

15 Physics in Nuclear Energy, 476 pages 

16 Nuclear Data and Reactor Theory, 744 pages 

30 Fundamental Physics, 342 pages 


CHEMISTRY 

17 Processing Irradiated Fuels and Radioactive 
Materials, 709 pages 

18 Waste Treatment and Environmental Aspects 
of Atomic Energy, 624 pages 

19 The Use of Isotopes: Industrial Uses, 366 pages 

20 Isotopes in Research, 296 pages 

28 Basic Chemistry in Nuclear Energy, 686 pages 

29 Chemical Effects of Radiation, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 

21 Health and Safety: Dosimetry and Stancuards, 
249 pages 

22 Biological Effects of Radiation, 552 pages 

23 Experience in Radiological Protection, 
468 pages 

24 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part I, 308 pages 

25 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology. 
Part II, 312 pages 

26 Isotopes in Medicine, 460 pages 

27 Isotopes in Agriculture 


CONTROLLED FUSION 

31 Theoretical and Experimental Aspects of 
Fusion, 390 pages 

32 Controlled Fusion Devices, 462 pages 
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MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
of every description Annual Subscription from £1 17s. 6d. 


The LIBRARY includes all recent and 
standard works in all branches of 
Medicine, Science and Technology and is 


MADE TO SPECIFICATION particularly useful to Research workers, 


Societies, Institutions and Schools. 





PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


Bi-Monthly list of New Books and New 
editions added to the Library, sent post 
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| THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE containing 
B s Se rota Ltd a classified index of authors and subjects 
revised to Dec. 1956. To Subscribers 


£1 5s. net; To non-subscribers £2 2s. net; 


Contractors to H.M. Government postage 2s. 


and to Municipal Authorities 





LONDON: H. K. LEWIS & Co. Ltd. 136 GOWER ST. 
Telephone: EUSton 4282 (9 lines) 


57 DOWNHAM ROAD, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.1 
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THIRD EDITION - Completely Revised 


237 pages 16s. (12s. to Members of the Library Association) post 6d. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHAUCER House, MALET PLace, LonpoNn, W.C.1 
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